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THE MEN OF AGRICULTURE, 


OUR FIRST CITIZENS 


Many, if not most, of our public schools for the 
past twenty-five or more years have been either con- 
sciously or uneonsciously urging young men and 
women to do almost anything rather than stay on the 
farms of America. In spite of our 4-H clubs and 
other organizations there are still too many teachers 
in our publie schools who hold up the advantages and 
glamor of the urban centers and do little to show the 
important place that the farms of America hold in 
our national economy. It is to point out why our 
farmers are our first citizens and some of the reasons 
why agriculture needs and can challenge the best 
minds of all of our citizens that I am writing this 
article. 

Most of our friends and acquaintances think of 
plants in terms of those they see and know as trees, 
shrubs, the vegetables of the garden, and the flower- 
ing plants of field, forest, and garden There are 
however many thousands of kinds of plants that do 
not have flowers or fruits or seeds. For example, 
there are the plants that grow in fresh and salt water 
valled the algae; some are green, some brown, and 
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others that grow in the sea are red. Some of these 
plants, although we do not think of them as crop 
plants, do furnish us with many important products, 
food for fishes, organic matter for our soils, agar for 
medicine, and the very useful medium upon which 
bacteria and other fungi may be grown and studied 
in the laboratory. We can obtain iodine, saltpetre, 
potash, other compounds, and a fine sizing for cotton 
cloth from the brown and red algae. 

There are thousands of fungi and mosses and liver- 
worts that are totally without leaves, stems, roots, 
flowers, fruits, and seeds. Then there are the ferns 
of many kinds that do have leaves, stems, and roots, 
but no flowers, fruits, or seeds. 

The plants that are on earth today that we use most 
are those that have seeds and leaves, stems and roots. 
These are the cone-bearing plants that furnish us with 
so much lumber and the flowering plants that we use 
in all the agricultural arts. 

I am writing to tell all who may read this about 
the plants that are green with the green pigment, 
chlorophyll, and to show that these plants are our 
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greatest natural resource existing on earth today and 
that it is our only renewable natural resource. 

The green pigment, chlorophyll, in leaves and stems 
has the ability to absorb the energy of the sunlight 
and with this energy the living cells are able to unite 
the water from the soil and the gas, carbon dioxide, 
from the air into the substance we call sugar. It is 
in this process, known as photosynthesis, that oxygen 
is released to the air in such large quantities that 20 
per cent of the air is of this gas. This is the only 
source of the oxygen that is used by both plants and 
animals, and it is essential to the life of all living cells 
24 hours a day. 

Although we know that oxygen is released by green 
plants when growing in the light and that a carbo- 
hydrate is made in which the energy of the sun is 
stored, we do not know the complete story of the 
process of photosynthesis even today. We know that 
if we increase the amount of carbon dioxide in the 
air we can increase the amount of carbohydrate that 
is formed. We know that moonlight is not strong 
enough to cause photosynthesis to occur. 

Other details of the process still remain to be dis- 
covered, for to date no chemist has been able to dupli- 
cate the process. Various laboratories both in this 
country and abroad are still studying the process, and 
this year a new laboratory has been set up at the 
University of Illinois for the study of photosynthesis. 

The sugar that is made by photosynthesis is the 
basie carbohydrate from which all food for both 
plants and animals, including man, is made. In the 


potato plant this sugar is transported through the’ 


stems and stored as starch in the underground stem 
that we call a tuber, the potato of commerce. In the 
sugar cane and sugar beet the sugar of photosynthesis 
is changed into another form of sugar that we call 
suerose. This is the sugar we buy at the grocery 
store. 

The sugar of photosynthesis in some plants is 
transferred into the developing seeds and fruits as, 
for instance, in olive trees and changed into the fat 
we call olive oil and in soybeans into the fat called 
soybean oil, and in the embryo of the corn grain some 
sugar is changed into the fat we call mazola or corn 
oil. Even the fat of animals such as butter fat is 
made from the fatty acids and glycerine obtained from 
the plant foods that the cow eats. 

Some of the sugar in green leaves has nitrogen 
added to it from the soil waters and sometimes sulphur 
and oceasionally phosphorus in very minute amounts, 
and through a series of chemical changes proteins are 
made. It is these compounds that make up the bulk 
of the actually living substance, protoplasm. In the 
making of protein by green plants the amino acids 
are intermediate steps. Some of these are essential 
to the life of man and other animals, one is essential 
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for growth, one for the production of feathers and 
finger nails. There is another amino acid essential 
for reproduction and one essential for life itself. 

Some of the same kind of sugar is changed in all 
plants into the starchlike substances that make up the 
walls of plant cells. These are the pectins and the 
celluloses and it is from these cell-wall substances 
that we get linen, cotton fibers, rayons, and artificial 
silks, the paper for our magazines and daily news- 
papers, and much of our building materials for shelter 
and industry. From this cellulose nitroglycerine for 
explosives is made and the cellulose nitrate from which 
motion picture and other photographie films are made. 

Many of the substances found on the druggist’s 
shelves and in the doctor’s medicine bag are com- 
pounds made in green plants from the sugar of pho- 
tosynthesis. Some of these are the gums and resins, 
the alkaloids such as digitalis, cocaine, and quit:‘ne, 
and the compounds known as the essential oils such as 
peppermint, clove, eucalyptol, and thymol. The spices 
and various flavors are among the essential oils pro- 
duced by green plants as well as those we use for 
perfumes. 

We use the sugars and starches stored by green 
plants in the making of various kinds of alcohols, 
glycerine, the organic acids such as tartaric and 
oxalic acid, and the acetie acid that is the sour of 
vinegars. 

The resins obtained from pine trees and made from 
the sugar of photosynthesis are distilled, and the tur- 
pentine used in paints and varnishes is obtained; so 
even turpentine is made from sugar. The resins and 
gums that exuded from coniferous trees many years 
ago and that have now crystallized make the bases 
for our fine varnishes. 

We could continue, almost indefinitely, to list the 
commercial products that are made from the parts of 
plants or from the compounds made and stored by 
green plants. We are even indebted to plants of past 
ages for our coal that has been made from the leaves, 
stems, roots, and spores of the great ferns that 
reached giant sizes during the early history of the 
earth. Much of our petroleum and natural gas is 
probably from the same source. 

Plants grow both in soils and water and by their 
growth and the accumulation of their dead leaves, 
stems, roots, flowers, fruits, and seeds, and the com- 
pounds stored in them have through the ages built up 
the organic matter of soils so essential for all agri- 
culture. It is these plant remains and the plants 
themselves that prevent soil erosion. Plants that grow 
in water die and have gradually helped to fill up 
lakes and the oxbow loops of streams so that now some 
of our richest farm lands are where once were the 
open waters of lakes. The grasses of the great 
prairies of the middle western states added to the 
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prairie soils until they were thought to be such rich 
fertile soils that they were inexhaustible. Our streams 
are now filled with soil washed from land that has 
been denuded of its plants. It has been demonstrated, 
that a six-per-cent slope of plowed land will lose as 
much as 50 tons of soil per acre per year. Grasslands 
and forests practically prevent the loss of soil, and 
the streams from forested lands run clear. The farms 
of the Mississippi Valley are rapidly becoming sub- 
soil farms, for much of the top soils with their or- 
ganic matter and soluble minerals have gone down the 
river and built up the great delta of the Mississippi 
which now ean boast of the richest farmlands of the 
country. It is because of this great loss of top soil 
that anti-erosion measures are so important to the 
farmers of the Middle West. All such devices as 
flood-control dams, grass ditches, and contour-farming 
practices are planned to save our remaining top soils 
so that we may continue to raise the great crops that 
are possible here in the Middle West. 

The study of plants by our colleges and universities, 
our state and Federal experiment stations is all di- 
rected at the conservation of our soils and the greatest 
of all of our natural resources, the green plants. 
These agencies direct their efforts toward increased 
production, prevention of plant diseases and insect 
depredations, and the increase in kinds and varieties 
of all crops plants. 

Since most of our crop plants are flowering plants, 
most of our efforts are concentrated on these plants. 
Much of such study starts with the ability of plant 
workers to recognize the different kinds of plants 
and especially the different families of the flowering 
plants. In order to produce new and better varieties 
of our crop plants, it is essential that the men and 
women who work with plants should be trained to 
know and recognize that corn, wheat, rye, barley, 
rice, and oats are all grasses; that apples, peaches, 
cherries, pears, strawberries, raspberries, and black- 
berries are all roses; that potatoes, tomatoes, the 
ground cherry, tobacco, and petunias are all members 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS OF 1946 


THE educator, since he is a constant user of books, 
often needs bibliographical help. He wishes to know 
what current publications are available in his own 
field; he needs to verify the title or author of a par- 
ticular volume, or to inform himself of the publisher, 
size, or price of a book or pamphlet; possibly he 
wants to learn which of the recent publications are 
outstanding in order to purchase them for library, 
office, or personal use. 
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of the nightshade family. It is by this knowledge of 
family relationships and by the understanding of the 
sexual reproduction of such plants that it is possible 
to create new varieties and varieties that are resistant 
to disease and drought. Cross pollination can take 
place only between plants that are nearly related. 
Cross pollination can take place between different 
kinds of corn but not between corn and potatoes or 
pumpkins. It is from such knowledge and experi- 
mentation that hybrid corn has been made so profit- 
able. Some of these hybrids are even resistant to 
some of the common diseases of corn and survive 
drought. It has been reported that there is now a 
hybrid corn plant that grasshoppers will not eat. 

By man’s study of plants and the knowledge gained 
by such study and experiment we have on earth today 
many plants that could not have been found in nature. 
There are now many new plants under the sun that 
never existed before, such as rust-resistant wheat, 
yellows-resistant cabbage, potatoes that weigh more 
than a pound instead of an ounce, tomatoes of large 
size instead of the small “love apples” known to our 
grandparents, larger citrus fruits and seedless fruits, 
and man has even increased the sugar storage by 
sugar beets. 

Since green plants through photosynthesis furnish 
the oxygen supply for both plants and animals and 
since they are the sole source of all food supply, our 
textiles, much of the materials for the shelter of ani- 
mals and man, and many other products essential for 
the life of man, it is obvious that here is our most 
important natural resource. Our coal, oil, gas, and 
all of our minerals are not renewable, but plants can 
continue to be produced because they produce more 
seeds than we use, so that we plant seeds and grow 
more plants. This means that green plants are our 
only renewable natural resource. 

The agriculturists are the only persons who exploit 
photosynthesis and through this phenomenon feed 
and shelter man and animals. This obviously makes 
the men of agriculture our “first citizens.” 


By 
JULIA L. CERTAIN AND 
CECEILE RICHMAN 
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This list is designed to give information on all these 
points. Similar bibliographies have appeared in spring 
issues of. ScHooL AND Socrety since 1928, and refer- 
ence to them will supply information for each year. 

Only material published in the United States during 
1946 is included here. Courses of study on particular 
subjects, textbooks, and superintendents’ annual re- 
ports have been omitted, but with these exceptions the 
bibliography is as nearly complete as the compilers 
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were able to make it and should, therefore, be helpful 
in locating information about obscure publications. 
Names of well-known publishers are abbreviated; full 
names and addresses may be found in the directories 
of publishers in the Education Index and the Cumu- 
lative Book Index. In the ease of publishers less 
widely known, names and addresses are given in full. 

Books selected by some 300 educators as outstanding 
are starred. Materials on the same subject have been 
grouped together according to the following scheme. 
A book may be listed in more than one section. 


1. Principles and Trends, including War, Postwar, and 
Sectarian Education 


2. Administration, Supervision, and Surveys 
3. Finance 

4, Buildings, Transportation 

5. Legislation 

6. Edueational History and Biography 

7. Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence 
8. Educational Psychology 

9. Studies in Childhood and Youth 
10. Measurement and Evaluation 
11. School Libraries 
12. Teachers and Teacher Training 


13. Audio-visual Education 

Teaching Aids and Methods; Curriculum and Extra- 
curricular Activities 

. Intercultural Education 

15. Preschool, Kindergarten, and Elementary Education 

16. Secondary Education 

. Language Arts 

17B. Reading 

Foreign Languages 

18. Mathematics and Science 

19. Social Studies 

20. Art and Music 

Vocational and Industrial Education 

Business Education 

22. Guidance and Personnel Service 

Health and Physical Education 

Safety Education 

24. Special Education and Exceptional Children 

25. Education for Family Life, and Consumer Edu- 

cation 

26. Rural Education 

27. Negro Education 

Higher Education 

Professional Education 

Adult Education 

Veterans’ Education 

30. Bibliographies, Directories, and Research 

31. Reports, Proceedings, and Handbooks 


LIST OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS OF 1946 
q1) PRINCIPLES AND TRENDS 
(INCLUDING WAR, POSTWAR AND SECTARIAN EDUCATION) 


Assn. of School Administrators. Official report; re- 
270p. The Assn. $1. 


Amer. 
gional conferences, 1946. 


1A list of these, with brief annotations, will appear in 
the May issue of the NEA Journal. 
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Amer. Council on Educ. Use of audio-visual materials toward 
international understanding, ed. by H. S. Preston (Studies 
ser. 1, no. 25). 168p. The Council. $1.25. é 

*Brameld, Theodore. Minority problems in the public schools - 
a study of administrative policies and practices in seven 
school systems (Bur. for intercultural educ. pub. ser. no, 4 
Problems of race and culture in Amer. educ.).  264p- 
Harper. $2.50; pa. $1.50. i 

Chambers, M. M. Opinions on gains for American education 
from wartime armed services training. 79p. Amer. Coun- 
cil on Educ. 50¢. : 

Cohn, A. E. Minerva’s progress: tradition and dissent in 
American culture. 101p. Harcourt. . 

Conant, J. B. Public education and the structure of Ameri- 
can society (Julius and Rosa Sachs endowment fund lec- 
tures). 49p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs, 

Denver Univ. Social Science Foundation. Atomic energy— 
friend or foe; a digest of the proceedings of the Rocky 
Mountain conference on atomic energy. 1945. 94p. Denver 
Univ. Press. $1. 

Gross, Feliks, ed. International education (J. of educ. soci- 
ology, v. 20, no. 1). 64p. Payne Educ. Sociology Foun- 
dation, 32 Washington Place, NYC 3. 35¢. 

Hartley, H. W. The unlaid cornerstone of American educa- 
tion; the J. Richard Street lecture for 1946. 3830p. Syra- 
cuse Univ. School of Educ. 50¢. 

“ioe. Sidney. Education for modern man. 237p. Dial. 


Hughes, R. M., and Lancelot, W. H. Education; America’s 


magic. 189p. Iowa State Col. Press. $2.50. 
*Jones, H. M. Education and world tragedy (The Rushton 
lectures). 178p. Harvard Univ. Press. 50. 


Moehliman, C. H. About the church as educator; a summary 


of the problem of religious education. 23p. Hinds. 25¢. 
Mort, P. R., and Vincent, W.S. A look at our schools. 115p. 
Cattell. $1.50. 
NEA. 


Handbook. 320p. NEA. $1; quantity rates. 

NEA. Manual for locals. 256p. NEA. $1. 

NEA. NEA federal legislative policies (Educ. for legislation 
ser. no. 2). 20p. NEA. 15¢; quantity rates. 

*NBA. Educ. Policies Commission. Policies for education 
in American democracy. 277p. NEA. 


rates. 

NEA. Research Div. The state and sectarian education (Bul. 
v. 24, no.1). 44p. NEA. 25¢. 

Nat. Institute of Social Relations, Inc. What do our schools 
need (Talk it over, ser. G116). 23p. The Institute, 102% 
17th St., Wash., D. C. 10¢. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Training in the armed forces 
with special attention to implications for postwar education 
in New York City. 83p. The Bd. 

O’Connell, L. J. Are Catholic schools progressive? 167p. 
B. Herder Bk. Co. $1.75. 

Pennsylvania Univ. School of Educ. Education in a develop- 
ing democracy ; thirty-third annual Schoolmen’s week pro- 
ceedings. 352p. The Univ. 

Preston, H. S. See American Council on Edue. 

Ramsdell, H. A. Enter education—exit war; a nine-point 
blueprint for a world education department. 16p. Wil- 
liam-Frederick Press, 313 W. 35th St., NYC 1. 25¢. 

Rotary International. “In the minds of men”; the consti- 
tution of the United Nations educational, scientific, and 
cultural organigation, with interpretive comments and ques- 
tions. 61p. Rotary International, 31 E. Wacker Dr., Chic. 
1, Ill. 25¢; quantity rates. 

Schorling, Raleigh, and others. Swords into ploughshares ; 
what civilian education can learn from the training pro- 
gram of the armed forces. 44p. Mich. Dept. of Public 
Instruction. 

Stanford Univ. School of Humanities. Elementary courses in 
the humanities; report of the third annual conference. 
146p. The Univ. 2. 

*Starr, Mark. Labor looks at education; the Inglis lecture 
for 1946. 51ip. Harvard Univ. Press. : 

Stewart, M. S. We can have better schools (Public affairs 
pam. no. 112). 31p. Public Affairs. 10¢. 

Thayer, V. T. Religion in public education (Ethical frontier 
pam.). 20p. N. Y. Soe. for Ethical Culture, 2 W. 64th 
St., NYC 23. 10¢. 

The Tuition Plan, Inc. Education and the community. 31p. 
The Plan, 424 Madison Ave., NYC 17. 

U. S. Dept. of State. Report of the United States education 
mission to Japan, submitted to the Supreme commander for 
the allied powers. Tokyo, March 30, 1946 (Pub. 2579, Far 
Eastern ser. 11). 62p. Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 

U. S. Library of Congress. Legislative Reference Service. 
Educational and cultural phases of U. S. foreign policy 

... C. A. Quattlebaum (Public affairs bul. no. 40). Mim. 
48p. The Library. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Education in Colombia, by J. H. Furbay 
(Bul. no. 6). 111p. Supt. of Does. 25¢. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Education in Costa Rica, by J. H. 
Furbay (Bul. no. 4). 62p. Supt. of Does. 15¢. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Education in Peru, by C. D. Ebaugh 
(Bul. no. 3). Q91p. Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Engineering, science, and management 
war training ; final report, by H. H. Armsby. (Bul. no. 9). 
149p. Supt. of Does. 35¢. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Fellowship programs for teachers from 


$1.50; quantity 
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the other American republics. 68p. Free from U. S. Office 


f Edue. 

vale antine, P. F., ed. Twentieth century education; recent 

developments in American education. 655p. Philosophical 
Lib. $7.50. 

Weinreich, Max. Hitler’s professors ; the part of scholarship 
in Germany’s crimes against the Jewish people. 291p. 
Yiddish Scientific Inst., 525 W. 123d St., NYC 27. $3.50; 
pa. $3. 

Wisconsin. 
Committee. 
think it through (Bul. no. 2). 


(2) ADMINISTRATION, SUPERVISION, AND SURVEYS 


Alabama Univ. College of Educ. Bur. of Educ. Research. 
School administrative problems in suburban municipalities ; 
report of a study of school district organization and finance 
in Homewood and Mountain Brook, Alabama. (Bul. new 
ser. 310, studies in educ. no. 7). 31p. The Bur. 50¢. 

*Amer. Assn. of School Ldudeistretann, School boards in 
action; twenty-fourth yearbook. 412p. The Assn. $2. 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Educ. Research Ser- 
vice. See Educ. Research Service. 

syers, C. C. Looking forward with the Parma public schools ; 
a handbook for the administrative, supervisory, and teach. 
ing staff. Rev. ed. Mim. 72p. Parma Public Schools, 
5401 W. 54th St., Cleveland 9, Ohio. 

California Elementary School Principals’ Assn. The continu- 
ing education of teachers for elementary school service ; 
—_- yearbook. 194p. The Assn., Sarah L. Young, 

Parker School, Oakland 3, Calif. $1. 

Conference for Administrative P- enmee of Public and Private 
Schools. See Reavis, W. C. 

District of Columbia. Public Scheels. Office of the Statis- 
tician. Survey of pupil-subject failures ; junior and senior 
high schools, together with a presentation of other perti- 
nent data concerning the public schools. First semester 
1945-1946, divisions 1-9 [white]. Mim. 24p. First 
semester 1945-1946, divisions 10-13 [colored]. Mim. 23p. 
The Office. 

a T. C. The state educational systems. 
of N. M. 30¢. 

Draper, E. M., and Hayden, A. H. Hawaiian schools; a cur- 
riculum survey, 1944-45. 176p. Amer. Council on Educ. 


Dept. of Public Instruction. Curriculum Guiding 
What is the job of public education? Let’s 
3lp. The Dept. Free. 


35p. Univ. 


$2. 

Educ. Research Service. Salaries of school clerical employees, 
1944-1945. Part 1, Distribution and averages (Cir. no. 
1). Proc. 42p. Part 2, Rates of pay (Cir. no. 2). Proc. 
17p. NEA. 50¢ ea. 

Educ. Research Service. Size of class in 149 public-school 
systems in cities 30,000 to 100,000 in population, 1945-46. 
(Cir. no. 5). Proc. 38p. NEA. 50¢. 

Edue. Research Service. Size of class in public schools in 60 
cities over 100,000 in population, 1945-46 (Cir. no. 4). 
Proc. 31p. NEA. 0¢. 

Florida Citizens Committee on Educ. 
local studies of education in Florida. 
State Capitol, Tallahassee, Fla. 35¢. 

Holy, T. C., and Flesher, W. R. A study of public education 
in Hamilton, Ohio (Bur. of ee. res. mono. no. 30). 226p. 
Ohio State Univ. $2; pa. $1.5 

Kansas Legislative Council. React Dept. 
of school districts in Kansas, 1945-46. 
Proc. T7Op. The.Dept. 12¢. 

Kentucky Univ. College of Educ. Bur. of School Service. 
What about our schools? By the Committee for the city 
and county of Henderson “ee with the Committee 
for Kentneky (Bul. v. 19, no. 1). 42p. The Univ. 50¢. 

*Mort, P. R. Principles of school administration ; a synthesis 
of basic concepts. 388p. MeGraw. $3.50. 

Munzenmayer, L. H., and Morgan, T. O. A handbook for 
members of boards of education in Ohio. 48p. State Dept. 

_ of Edue., Columbus, Ohio. Free. 

Nat. Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
for parent-teacher associations. Rev. ed. 64p. 

_ gress. Free. 

Nat. Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
52p. The Congress. Free. 

*NEA. Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
NEAL go. through supervision; 1946 yearbook. 1653p. 


NEA. Research Div. Status and practices of boards of 
education (Bul. v. 24, no. 1). p. 47-84. NEA. 25¢. 

NEA. Research Diy. Educ. Research Service. See Edue. 
Research Service. 

*Nat. Soe. for the Study of Edue. Changing conceptions in 
educational administration; forty-fifth yearbook, pt. 2. 
2533p. Univ. of Chie. $2.50; pa. $1.75. 

New York (State) Univ. School Ineetings ; law pamphlet 
(Bul. no. 1313). 22p. The Univ. 10¢. 

Ohio State Univ. College of Educ. Bur. of Educ. Research. 
Costs per pupil in average daily attendance in Ohio county 
school districts from July 1, 1944, to June 30, 1945; by 
La R. Flesher and T. C. Holy. ‘Mim. lip. The Univ. 

ree, 

Porter, F. C. Manual for school board members; a_ brief 
statement as ' their opportunities, duties, and responsibili- 
ties. 76p. Calif. School Trustees Assn., 6 Professional 
Bldg., Bakersfield, Calif. 50¢. 


Guides for county and 
84p. The Com., 


Reorganization 
(Pub. no. 140.) 


Guiding principles 
The Con- 


Program planning. 


») 
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Reavis, W. C., ed. Educational administration ; a survey of 
progress, problems, and needs (Conf. for administrative 
officers of public and private schools, Proceedings, v. 9). 
216p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $2. 

Southern Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Commis- 

sion on Curricular Problems and Research. Cooperative 
study for the im “a of education; a staff report. 
ys Edwards & Broughton Co., Raleigh, 
‘ ept. of Labor. Retraining and Employment Admin. 
Information for educational institutions desiring to acquire 
federally owned property ... and sup. nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 
20p. and sups. The Admin. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Proposals relating to the statistical 
function of the U. S. office of education (Bul. no. 2). 21p. 
Supt. of Docs. 10¢. 

Vanport City Schools, Portland, one. 6,000 kids from 
46 states. 100p. The Schools. $1.2 


(3) FINANCE 
(SEE SECTION 12 FOR TEACHERS SALARIES) 


Garvey, N. F. Financial problems arising from changes in 
school district Da ee (Ill. studies in the social sci- 
ae v. 28, no. 2). 118p. Univ. of Ill. Press. $2; pa. 

1.5 


$1.50. 

Hungate, T. L. Financing the future of higher education. 
310p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col., Bur. of Pubs. $3.25. 

NEA. One hundred and sixty years of federal aid to educa- 
tion (Educ. for legislation ser. no. 1). 12p. NEA. 15¢; 
quantity rates. 

*Norton, J. K. and Lawler, BE. S. Unfinished business in 
American education; an inventory of public school ex- 
penditures in the United States. 65p. Amer. Council on 
Edue. $1; quantity rates. 

Reeder, W. G Campaigns for school taxes; a manual for 
conducting such campaigns. 112p. Macmillan. $2.20. 
U. S. Office of Educ. Expenditures per pupil in city schools, 

1943-44 (Statistical cir. SRS—12.2—026). Mim. 24p. 


> Free. 
U. S. Office of Educ. Federal government funds for educa- 
tion. 1944-45 and 1945-46 (Leaflet no. 77). 4383p. Supt. 
of Does. 10¢. 


(4) BUILDINGS ; TRANSPORTATION 


The American school and university. 18th ed. 660p. 
Amer. School Pub. Corp. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Better school homes for children. 
(Reprint service bul.) 24p. The Assn. 25¢. 

Elsbree, H. M. See New York (State) Univ. Div. of School 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Indiana Univ. School of Educ. Div. of Research and Field 
Service. School building planning and related problems ; 
proceedings (Bul., v. 22, no. 4). 83p. The Div. 50¢. 

Kansas State Policy-Making Committee on Health Edue. 
Sanitation in urban and rural schools. 77p. Kansas 
State Bd. of Health. 

Nat. Catholic Welfare Conference. Legal Dept. School bus 
transportation 1 laws in the United States; a survey. 257p. 
The Conf., 1312 Mass. Ave., N.W., Wash. 5, D.C. $3. 

Nat. Commission on Safety Educ. Minimum standards for 
school buses. 54p. NEA. 30¢. 

NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals. Elementary 
school buildings (Nat. elementary principal, v. 25, no. 5) 
51ip. NEA. 35¢. 

New York (State) Univ. Div. of School Buildings and 
Grounds. Housing the audio-visual program 14p. Plan- 
ning the agricultural and industrial arts shops for central 
rural schools. 11p. Planning the central school library. 
10p. Planning the elementary school classroom. 16p. 
Planning the indoor physical education facilities for cen- 
tral schools. 12p. Planning the school health suite. 5p. 
All prepared by H. M. Elsbree. Heating and ventilating 
recommendations for New York state schools. 39p. 

Y. State Univ. Press, Albany 1, N. Y. 

Radio Manufacturers Assn. School sound systems; basic 
standards developed by the U. S. office of education and 
the Radio manufacturers association joint committee on 
par for school audio equipment. 31ip. The Assn., 

1317 F St., N.W., Wash., D. C. Single copy free; quantity 
rates. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Planning and equipping school lunch- 
rooms (Bul. no. 19). 23p. Supt. of Does. 

U. S. Office of Educ. School bus drivers ; current ‘practices 
in selection and training (Pam. no. 100). 38p. Supt. of 
Docs. 10¢. 

U. S. Office of Educ. State plans for financing pupil trans- 
portation (Pam. no. 99). 52p. Supt. of Does. 15¢. 


(5) LEGISLATION 
(For TENURE, CERTIFICATION, AND 
RETIREMENT, SEE SECTION 12) 
Campaigns for school taxes; a manual for 


Reeder, W. G. 
112p. Macmillan. $2.20. 


conducting such campaigns. 
(6) EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 
AND BIOGRAPHY 
Adams, E. C. American Indian education; government 
schools and economic progress. 122p. King’s Crown 
Press. $2.25. 
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*Aydelotte, Frank. American Rhodes scholarship; a review 
of the first forty years. 208p. Princeton Univ. 

Dunaway, W. F. History of the Pennsylvania state college. 
540p. Penn. State Col. $3.50. 

Educ. Press Assn. of Amer. America’s educational press; 
fiftieth a yearbook, ed. by L. W. Ashby. 192p. 
The Assn. 2. 

Allis, J. T. The ‘formative years of the Catholic university 
of America. a Amer. Catholic Historical Assn., 
Wash., D.C. $3. 

Fisher, 8S. H. Litchfield law school, 1774-1833 ; biographi- 
cal catalogue of students (Yale law lib. pub. no. 11). 142p. 
Yale Univ. Press. $2.50. 

*Flexner, Abraham. Daniel Coit Gilman, creator of the 
American type of university. 173p. Harcourt. 

French, J.C. A history of the university founded by Johns 
Hopkins. 492p. Johns Hopkins Press. -T5. 

Greene, H. W. Holders of doctorates among "American 
Negroes; an educational and social study of Negroes who 
have earned doctoral degrees in course, 1876-1943. 275p. 
Meador Pub. Co. $3. 

Hammond, W. G. Remembrance of Amherst; an under- 
ee diary, 1846-1848. 3807p. Columbia Univ. 
*ress : 

Hendricks, L. V. James Harvey Robinson, teacher of his- 
tory. 120p. King’s Crown Press. $2. 

Huff, J. K. The history of secondary education in Aroo- 
stook county in Maine (Univ. of Maine studies, second ser. 
no. 60, and the Maine bul., v. 48, no. 10). 1388p. Univ. 
of Maine. 50¢. 

Kelly, F. © David Ross, modern pioneer; a_ biography. 
182p. Knopf. $3. 

Le Duc, Thomas. Piety and intellect at Amherst College, 
1865-1912 (Columbia studies in Amer. culture no. 16). 
165p. Columbia Univ. 2. 

Leidecker, K. F. Yankee teacher ; the life of William Torrey 
Harris. 648 p. Philosophical Lib. $7.50. 

*Melvin, A. G. Education; a history. 374p. 
$4.50. 

Moffitt, J. C. The history of public education in Utah. 
8375p. Provo City Schools, Provo, Utah. 

Mohr, R. L. Thomas Henry Burrowes, 1805-1871. 271p. 
Univ. of Pa. Press. $4. 

Morgan, C. T. The fruit of this tree: the story of a great 
American college and its contribution to the education of 
a changing world. 269p. Berea Col., Berea, Ky. $2.50. 

Muscalus, J. A. Paper money of early educational institu- 
tions and organizations. 23p. The Author, Bridgeport, 


Pa. $1 
A history of education. 647p. Ronald. 


ae yy James. 

4.50 

Olson, Adolf, and Olson, V. A. Seventy-five years; a his- 
tory of Bethel theological seminary. 232p. Conference 
Press, 912 Belmont Ave., Chic., Ill. $2.50. 

Peterson, Houston, ed. Great teachers portrayed by those 
who studied under them. 3851p. Rutgers Univ. Press. 


John Day. 


$3.50. 

Pettitt, G. A. Primitive education in North America (Univ. 
of Calif. pubs. in Amer. archaeology and ethnology, v. 43, 
no. _ 182p. Univ. of Calif. Press. $3.50; pa. $2.2% 

Rush, N. 0. The history of college libraries in Maine. 53p. 
Clerk ‘Univ. Lib. $3. 

Slater, J. R.  Rhees of Rochester. 304p. Harper. $3. 

—— = E. An Amherst boyhood. 212p. Amherst 

ol. . 

Thorp, Willard, ed. The lives of eighteen from Princeton. 
8356p. Princeton Univ. Press. $3.75. 

Turrentine, S. B. A romance of education; a narrative 
including recollections and other facts connected with 
i ee college. 3826p. Piedmont Press, Greensboro, 
nS Be 

Voorhees, O. M. 
Crown. $4. 

*Weber, Julia. My country school diary; an adventure in 
creative teaching. 270p. Harper. $3. 

Wertenbaker, T. J. Princeton, 1746-1896. 424p. 
ton Univ. Press. $3.75. 

Weygandt, Cornelius. On the edge of evening; the auto- 
biography of a teacher and writer who holds to the old 
ways. 217p. Putnam. = $3. 


The history of Phi Beta Kappa. 372p. 


Prince- 


(7) PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD 
AND ADOLESCENCE 
Psychology of infancy and early childhood. 


McGraw. $3.75 
Manual of child psychology. 


Arlitt, A. H. 
srd. ed. 475p. 

*Carmichael, Leonard, ed. 
1068p. Wiley. $6. 

Ford, Mary. The application of the Rorschach test to 
young children (Minn. univ. inst. of child welfare mono. 
ser. no. 23). 114p. Minn. Univ. Press. $2. 

Garrison, K. C. The psychology of adolescence. 3d. ed. 
355p. Prentice. $4.65; text ed. $3.50. 

*Gesell, Arnold, and Ilg, F. L. The child from five to ten. 
475p. Harper. $4. 

Hartley, R. E. eee rr 4 in preadolescent boys (Contrib. to 
educ. no. 918). 117p. Columbia Univ., Teachers Col. 
Bur. of Pubs. $1.8 

Radke, M. J. The re jation of parental authority to children’s 
behavior and attitudes (Minn. univ. inst. of child welfare 
mono. no. 22). 123p. Minn. Univ. Press. $2. 


Von. 65, No. 1687 


Rand, Winifred and others. Growth and development of the 
young child. 4th ed. 481p. Saunders. $3. 

Teagarden, F. M hild aw for professional work- 
ers. Rev. ed. 613p. rentice 3.75. 

Child psychology and development. 7781p, 


$4.50. 
U. S. Children’s Bur. Guiding the adolescent [by D. A, 
a Rev. ed. (Pub. no. 225). 8383p. Supt. of Does, 
¢. 


(8) EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(For MEASUREMENT, SEE SECTION 10) 


Cantor, Nathaniel. Dynamics of learning. 282p. Foster & 
Stewart Pub. Corp. , Buffalo, N. Y. $3. 

Guthrie, E. R. 7 lorton, G. P. Cats in a puzzle box. 67p. 
Rinehart. $1.50 

Kingsley, H. L. The nature and conditions of learning. 579p. 
Prentice. $4.50. 

Millard, C. V. Problems of pupil growth and development. 
Proc. 126p. Mich. State Col., Col. Bkstore. 

*Mursell, J. L. Successful teaching ; its psychological prin- 
ciples. 338p. McGraw. 

Stroud, J. B. Psychology in education. 664p. Longmans. $4. 

eae. H. C. Educational psychology. 464p. Ginn. 


(9) STUDIES IN CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 


Assn. for Childhood Educ. What is happening to the children. 
3lp. The Assn, 50¢. 

*Jersild, A. T., and others. Child development and the cur- 
aoe ae Columbia Univ., Teachers Col. Bur. of 

ubs. 7 

Lewis, Claudia. Children of the Cumberland. 217p. Colum- 
bia Univ. Press. $2.75. 

New York (City). Bd. of Educ. Teacher! Are these your 
children? 45p. The Bd. 15¢. 

New York Times. Youth and citizenship; a guide for planning 
club and community programs. 29p. N. Y. Times. 

Newman, F. B. The adolescent in social groups: studies in 
the observation of personality (Applied psychology monos. 
of the Amer. psychological x ~ 9). Proc. 94p. Stan- 
ford Univ. Press. $2; pa. 

*Ohio State Univ. Faculty of the Daiv. School. How children 
develop; a revision of Child development study (Univ. 
school ser. no. 3). 79p. Ohio State Univ. $1; quantity 


rates. 

Porterfield, A. L. Youth in trouble; studies in delinquency 
and despair with plans for prevention. 135p. Leo Potish- 
man Foundation, Texas Christian Univ. $1.50. 

Radke, M. J. The relation of parental authority to children’s 
behavior and attitudes (Minn. univ. inst. of child welfare 
mono. no. 22). 123p. Minn. Univ. Press. 4 

U. 8. Children’s Bur. Your community and its young people; 
their employment and educational opportunities. 31p. The 
Bur. Free from the Bur. 

Weltman, Naomi and Remmers, H. H. Pupils’, parents’ and 
teachers’ attitudes—similarities and differences (Studies in 
higher educ. no. 56; Further studies in attitudes, ser. 9). 
52p. Purdue Univ., Div. of Educ. Ref. 5¢. 


(10) MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 
(TESTING IN SPECIFIC SUBJECTS IS WITH THB SUBJECT) 


*Crawford, A. B. and Burnham, P. S. Forecasting college 
achievement ; a survey of aptitude tests for higher education 
CPt. a, General considerations in the measurement of aca- 
demic promise). 291p. Yale Univ. Press, 

Davis, F. B. Item-analysis data; their computation, interpre- 
tation, and use in test construction (Harvard educ. papers 
no. 2). 42p. Harvard Univ. Grad, School of Educ. T75¢. 

Educ. Records Bur. 1945 fall testing program in independent 
schools and supplementary studies (Bul. no. 44). Proc. 
66p. The Bur. $1.50 

Educ. Records Bur. 1946 achievement testing program in in- 
dependent schools and supplementary studies (Bul. no. 45). 
Proc. 6383p. The Bur. "tL. 50. 

Edwards, A. L. Statistical analysis for students in psychol- 
ogy and education. 3860p. Rinehart. $3.50. 

Finch, F. H. Enroliment increases and changes in the men- 
tal level of the high school population (Applied psychology 
monos. of the Amer. psychological assn. no. 10). Proc. 
75p. Stanford Univ. Press. $1.25. 

Friedman, B. B. Foundations of the measurement of values ; 
the gee A of location and quantification (Contrib. 
to educ, no. 914). 227p. Columbia Univ., Teachers Col. 
Bur. of Pubs. 

Iowa State Teachers College. Bur. of Research. Report of 
the sophomore testing program; spring 1945 (Res. report 
no. 5 , Mim. 30p. The Col. 

Kaback, G. R. Vocational personalities ; an application of the 
Rorschach group method (Contrib. to ‘educ. no. 924). 116p. 
Columbia Univ., Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.10. 

Manuel, H,. T. Plans for a testing program and comments on 
the use of tests (Res. bul. no. 24). Proc. 19p. Texas 
Com. on Coordination in Educ., Univ. Station, Austin, 
Texas. 6¢. 

Maurer, K. M. Intellectual status at maturity as a criterion 
for selecting items in preschool tests (Ming. univ. inst. 0 
child welfare mono. ser, no. 21). Proc. 166p. Minn, Univ. 
Press. 2.50. 
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*Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. The measurement of un- 
derstanding ; forty-fifth yearbook, pt. 1; ed. by N. B. Henry. 
338p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $3; pa. $2.25. 

Odell, C. W. Fy  adeanueme to educational statistics. 269p. 
*rentice. o0.0U. , . 

pepameit David and Schafer, Roy. Manual of diagnostic 
psychological testing; 2. Diagnostic testing of personality 
and ideational content (Pub. of Josiah Macy, Jr. foundation, 
review ser. v. 3, no. 1). 104p. The Foundation, 565 Park 
Ave., NYC 21. T5¢._. : . 

smith, G. M. A simplified guide to statistics for psychology 
and education. Rev. and enl. ed. 109p. Rinehart. $1.25. 


(11) SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
(Sep SECTION 28 FoR COLLEGE LIBRARIES AND SECTION 30 
ror BooK SELECTION AIDS) 


American Assn. of School Librarians, Committee on Planning 
School Library Quarters. Dear Mr. Architect.... Proc. 
i2p. Amer. Lib, Assn, 15¢; quantity rates. 

Indianapolis, Ind. George Washington High School. A school 
library comes alive. 23p. The School. 

Los Angeles County. Supt. of Schools. Div. of Secondary 
Edue. School librarians name their problems. . . comp. by 
Alexander — (Mise. curric. mono, M—66). Mim. 18p. 
The Div. ¢. 


(12) TEACHERS AND TEACHER TRAINING 


*Amer. Council on Educ. Commission on Teacher Educ. The 
improvement of teacher education; a final report. 283p. 
The Council. $2. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Commission on Teacher Educ. See 
also Prall, C. E. 

Amer. Educ. Research Assn. Teacher personnel (Review of 
educ. res., V. 16, no. 3). p.193—299. The Assn. js 

Anderson, H. H., and Brewer, J. E. Studies of teachers’ class- 
room personalities, II; effects of teachers’ dominative and 
integrative contacts on children’s classroom behavior (Ap- 
plied psychology monos. of the Amer. psychological assn. 
no. 8). Proc. 128p. Stanford Univ. Press. .50. 

Anderson, H. H., Brewer, J. E., and Reed, M. F. Studies of 
teachers’ classroom personalities, III; follow-up studies of 
the effects of dominative and integrative contacts on chil- 
dren’s behavior. (Applied psychology monos. of the Amer. 
peycholeaias assn. no. 11). Proc. 156p. Stanford Univ. 
ress. 2. 

Barr, A. S., ed. The prediction of teaching efficieucy (J. of 
experimental educ., v. 15, no. 1 00p. Dembar Pubs., 114 
S. Carroll St., Madison 3, Wis. $1.50. 

Bosley, H. E. The administration of faculty personnel in 
state teachers colleges. 134p. Amer. Assn. of Teachers 
Cols., C. W. Hunt, Sec., State Teacers Col., Oneonta, N. Y. 
$1.68; pa. $1. 

The Civic Federation. A report on teachers’ salaries in Chi- 
cago. 59p. The Civic Federation, 127 N. Dearborn St., 
Chic. 2, Ill. Free, 

Illinois Assn. of School Bds. “Salary schedules for teach- 
ers”; a guide to purposes and practices in schedule making. 
(School bd. ref. lib. pam. no. 4). 19p. The Assn., First 

_Nat. Bank Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 25¢. 

Koepke, H. F. A study of the interest patterns of business 
education teachers in public secondary schools (Nat. assn. 
of business teacher-training institutions bul. no. 38). 63p. 

_The Assn. &0¢. 

NEA. Research Div. Salary schedules in colleges for teacher 

education, 1945—46. 35p. NEA.  15¢. 

NEA. Research Div. and Nat. Council on Teacher Retirement. 
Statutory provisions for statewide retirement systems. 

_oop. NEA, | Free. 

NEA. Dept. of Rural Edue. Education of teachers for rural 
America; [1946] yearbook, ed. by K. V. Wofford. 142p. 

_NBEA. 50¢: quantity rates, 

NEA, Dept. of Classroom Teachers, and Research Div. 
oalety scheduling (Discussion pam. no. 8). 24p. NBA. 
») 

New York State Teachers Assn, New York state teachers’ 
Salaries, 1945-1946 (exclusive of New York city). Mim. 

_8p. The Assn. 

North Central Assn. of Secondary Schools and Colleges. Sub- 
Committee on In-Service Educ. of Teachers. Improving 
intergroup relations in school and community life. 48p. 
North Central Assn, of Secondary Schools and Cols., Ann 

. Arbor, Mich. 25¢; quantity rates. 

Prall, C, EB. State programs for the improvement of teacher 

_ education. 379p. Amer. Council on Educ. $3. 

Stellhorn, A. C, The beginning teacher; practical advice on 
conduc — 40p. Concordia Pub. House, St. 
uls, Mo. 20¢. 

Town Meeting. How can we get better teachers in our 

schools? (Bul. of America’s town meeting of the air, v. 11, 

no, 44). 24p. The Town Hall, Ine. 10¢. 

.S. Office of Edue. Suggestions for securing teaching posi- 
tions, by B. W. Frazier (Cir. no. 224). Proc. 9p. The 

_ Office. Free. 

- 5S. Office of Edue. Fellowship program for teachers from 

the other American republics. 68p. Supt. of Docs. Free 

from U. 8S. Office of Educ. 

Woeliner, R. C., and Wood, M. A. Requirements for certifi- 
cation of teachers and administrators for elementary 
schools, secondary schools, junior colleges; 11th ed., 1946— 
47. Proc. [101p.] Univ. of Chic. Press. $2.25 


Wofford, K. V., ed. See NEA Dept. of Rural Education. 
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(13) AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


Ahl, F. N. Audio-visual materials in the high school with 
special — to the social studies. 165p. Chris- 
topher. 50. 

Bernhard, Frederica, and Flory, E. H. Educational films in 
sports. 36p. Amer. Film Center. 50¢. 

Chicago. Bd. of Educ. Current films for informal education, 
: é: a yi of selected 16 mm. sound motion pictures. 
64p. e S 

‘pale, Edgar. Audio-visual methods in teaching. 6p. 
Dryden. $4.25. 

Edue. Film Library Assn. Committee on Community Use 
of Film. ... Making films work for your community. 7T1p. 
The Assn. $1; quantity rates. 

Federal Radio Educ. Committee. Catalog of radio recordings ; 
a transcription service for schools, prepared by G. G. 
Broderick. 52p. The Com. in cooperation with the U. 8. 
Office of Educ. Free from the Com. 

Fern, G. H., and Robbins, Eldon. Teaching with films. 146p. 
Bruce. $1.75. 

Haas, K. B., and Packer, H. Q. The preparation and use of 
visual aids. 224p. Prentice. 4. 

*Hoban, C. F. Movies that teach. 189p. Dryden. $2.50. 

Horkheimer, M. F., and Diffor, J. W., comps. Educators 
guide to free films. 6th ed. Proc. 303p. Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. $4. 

Institute for Educ. by Radio. Education on the air; six- 
teenth yearbook, ed. by I. K. Tyler and N. M. Dasher. 524p. 
Ohio State Univ. $3.50. 

J. Walter Thompson Co. The educational motion picture 
field. Mim. 61p. The Co., 420 Lexington Ave., NYC 17. 

Mannino, Philip. ABC’s of visual aids and projectionist’s 
manual. Proc. 83p. Educ. Film Lib. Assn. $1; quantity 
rates. 

North Carolina Dept. of Public Instruction. Div of Instruc- 
tional Service. Some questions and answers on auditory 
and visual aids, by H. A. Perry (IS 553). Mim. 14p. 
The Dept. 

Radio Manufacturers Assn. School sound systems; basic 
standards developed by the U. S. Office of education and 
the Radio manufacturers association joint committee on 
standards for school audio equipment. 31p. The Assn., 
1317 F St., N.W., Wash., D. C. Single copy free; quantity 
rates. 

Schreiber, R. E., and Calvert, Leonard. Building an audio- 
visual program. 103p. Science Research Associates. $1.65. 

Stolper, B. J. R. The bulletin board as a teaching device. 
ne ed. 15p. Columbia Univ., Teacher’s Col., Bur. of 
-ubs. 

U. S. Office of Educ. U. S. government films for school and 
industry. 36p. The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Edue. Educ. Radio Script and Transcription 
Exchange. Radio script catalog. 5thed. 109p. Supt. of 
Does. 25¢. 

Virginia. Dept. of Edue. Bur. of Teaching Materials. Hand- 
book for representatives. Mim. 22p. The Dept. Free; 
itd. supply. 

Williams, D. R., and Albright, Roger. Visual instruction on 
the threshold of a new world [and] The functions of 
motion pictures in learning (State univ. of Iowa bul. no. 
600). 14p. Iowa State Univ., Extension Div. 

Wisconsin Univ. Visual Edue. Institute. Proceedings of the 
fourth annual. . . session, July 15-19, 1946, ed. by W. A. 
Wittich. 112p. The Ed., 1204 W. Johnson St., Madison 6, 
Wis. $1.50. 

Wittich, W. A., and Fowlkes, J G. Audio-visual paths to 
learning ; a comparison of three classroom methods of using 
educational sound films. 135p. Harper. $2. 


(14A) TEACHING AIDS AND METHODS; CURRICULUM 
AND EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Bailard, Virginia, and McKown, H. C. So you were elected ! 
264p. MeGraw. $1.80. 

California Elementary School Principals’ Assn. The continu- 
ing education of teachers for elementary school service ; 
eighteenth yearbook. 194p. The Assn., Sarah L. Young, 
Parker School, Oakland 3, Calif. $1. 

Davis, F. J., and Stoll, George. Speaking to youth. 27p. 
Paul’s Workshop, 917 South 3rd St., Louisville, Ky. 25¢. 

Draper, E. M., and Hayden, A. H. Hawaiian schools; a cur 
riculum survey, 1944—45. 176p. Amer. Council on Educ. $2. 

Hand, H. C., ed. Living in the atomic age; a resource unit 
for teachers in secondary schools. (Bul. v. 44, no. 25, 
Edue. res. cir. no. 57.) 59p. Univ of Tb 

Jones, A. M. Leisure time education ; a handbook of creative 
activities for teachers and group leaders. 255p. Harper. 
$2.75. 

*Leonard, J. P. Developing the secondary school curriculum. 
560p. Rinehart. $3. 

Los Angeles County. Supt. of Schools. Div. of Secondary 
Educ. Unit planning; an analysis of the organization and 
activities of the teaching unit, by Alexander Frazier (Misc. 
ecurric. mono. M—68). Mim. 13p. The Div. 

Michigan. Dept. of Public Instruction. Air age education in 
Michigan (Bul. no. 341). 95p. The Dept. 25¢. 

Michigan Univ. School of Educ. The improvement of class 
room instruction. Rev. ed. Proc. 82p. Edwards Letter 
Shop, Ann Arbor, Mich. $1. 
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*Miel, Alice. Changing the curriculum; a social process. 
242p. Appleton. $2.25. 

Mock, Albert. A manual of extracurricular activ ities ; a sum- 
mary of current practices dealing with extracurricular 
problems. Proc. 1238p. The Author, P.O. Box 751, Indian- 
apolis 6, Ind. $2. 

*Mursell, J. L. Successful teaching. 338p. McGraw. $3. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. The assembly 
program in the secondary school (Bul. v. 30, no. 141). 
240p. The Assn. $1. 

NEA. Research Div. Teaching about light and sight; a 
handbook for classroom teachers in elementary and secon- 
dary schools. 79p. NEA. 30¢. 

New Jersey State Teachers College. Teaching Aids Service 
of the College Lib. Free teaching aids. No. 1, comp. by 
Lili Heimers. Mim. 24p. The Col., Upper Montclair, 
N. J. 50¢. 

New York (City). Bd. of Educ. A better world; a manual 
of suggestions for the presentation of the United nations 
in the elementary and junior high school years (Curric. 
bul., 1946-47 ser., no. 1). 87p. The Bd. ¢ 

New York (City). Bd. of Educ. A guide to curriculum im- 
provement in the junior high schools of New York city 
(Curric. bul. 1945-46, no. 2). 65p. The Bd. 15¢. 

New York (City). Bd. of Edue. Library books helpful in 
planning units of work in the elementary schools. 38p. 
The Bd. 15¢. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Local participa- 
tion in state-wide revision of the elementary school curricu- 
lum (Bul. 233-A). 127p. The Dept. 

Pittsburgh. Bd. of Public Educ. Intergroup education work- 
shops, 1945 (Pittsburgh schools, v. 20, no. 2-3). p.31—108. 
The Bd. 

Ramseyer, J. A. Aviation education in Ohio; report of the 
Ohio aviation education conference. 40p. State Dept. of 
Educ. Free. 

*Stanford Univ. School of Edue. Aviation education source 
book . . . prepared for, and in cooperation with the Civil 
aeronautics admin. (ed. by Paul R. Hanna). 1400p. 
Hastings House. $12.50; $8 to schools. 

Stevenson, Elizabeth. Home and family life education in ele- 
mentary schools. 309p. Wiley. $2.75. 

Strang, Ruth. Group activities in college and secondary 
school. Rev. ed. 361p. Harper. $4. 

U. S. Office of Educ. sow to build a unit of work, by R. G. 
Strickland (Bul. no. 5). 47p. Supt. of Does. 15¢. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Loan packets on inter-American sub- 
jects. Proc. [36]p. The Office. Free. 

World Conference on Air Age Education. Proceedings and 
abstracts of speeches. 115p. Air-Age Education Research, 
180 E. 42nd St., NYC 17. $1. 


(14B) INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


Albright, F. 8. Interracial and minority-group problems in 
elementary and secondary schools; study of research com- 
mittees of Judd club, Superintendents’ round table and 
Superintendents’ study club. Proc. 54p. E. F. Kerr, 
Supt. of Schools, Homewood, Ill. 50¢. 

Amer. Council on Edue. Intergroup Educ. in Cooperating 
Schools. Materials bulletin, March 1, 1946, and Supple- 
ment to materials bulletin, December 15, 1946. Mim. 2 
pts. Amer. Council on Educ., Intergroup Educ. Project, 
437 W. 59th St., NYC 19. i pt. 1, 15¢; sup. 20¢. 

Atlantic City, N. J. Public Schools. Committee for Practical 
Democracy. <A report of a study on practical democracy 
(Report no. 2). 56p. The Schools. 

Baker, Augusta. Books about Negro life for children. 16p. 
Bur. for Intercultural Educ. 40¢. 

Connecticut Inter-racial Commission. 
intercultural understanding. 51p. 
Bldg., Hartford, Conn. 15@ 

Dodson, D. W. Committee on good will (J. of educ. sociol- 
ogy, v. 19, no. 5).  p.275-836. Payne Edue. Sociology 
Foundation, 32 Washington Place, NYC 3. 35¢. 

Hewes, L. L, and Bell, W. Y. Intergroup relations in San 
Diego . . . with recommendations for a program of com- 
munity action. 35p. Amer. Council on Race Relations, 
259 Geary St., San Francisco. 75¢. 

NEA. Commission on the Defense of Democracy through 
Education. More than tolerance; suggestions to teachers 
on inter-group education. 3832p. NEA. 15¢. 

*NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals. Learning 
world goodwill in the elementary school; twenty-fifth year- 
book (Nat. elementary principal, v. 26, no. 1). 3866p. 

$2. 


Aids in the teaching of 
The Com., State Office 


NEA. 

Newark, N. J. Bd 
Aids. Intercultural education ; 
Mim. 8p. The Bd. 

North Central Assn. of Secondary Schools and Colleges. Sub- 
Committee on In-Service Edue. of Teachers. Improving 
intergroup relations in school and community life. 48p. 
North Central Assn. of Secondary Schools and Cols., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 25¢; quantity rates. 

Stanford Univ. Workshop on Intercultural Edue. Charting 
intercultural education 1945-55. 5658p. Stanford Univ. 
Press. 50¢; quantity rates. 

U. S. Dept. of State. Office of International Information and 
Cultural Affairs. Cultural centers in the other American 
republics (Pub. no. 2503). 20p. Supt. of Does. 5¢. 


. of Educ. Dept. of Library and Visual 
a selected bibliography. 


Vou, 65, No. 1687 


(15) PRESCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN, AND 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


(SEE ALSO SECTION 7) 


Adams, Fay. Educating America’s children ; elementary schoo] 
curriculum and methods. 490p. Ronald. 75. 

Assn. for — Educ. Children and literature.  36p, 
The Assn. 50¢. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Portfolio for intermediate teachers, 
prepared by 1944-1946 Middle school committee. 12 leaf: 
lets. The Assn. 50¢. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. What is happening to the chil- 
dren. 31p. The Assn. 50¢. 

—_ Luella. The elementary school subjects. 455p. Farrar, 

2 


$3.25. 

Fowlkes, J. G., and Morgan, D. A., eds. Elementary teachers 

—_ to free curriculum materials, 3rd ed. Mim. 204p. 
Sducators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. $3.50. 

Huggett, A. J., and Millard, C. B. jrowth and learning in 
the elementary school. 414p. Heath. $3. 

Lewis, Claudia. Children of the Cumberland. 217p. Colun- 
bia Univ. Press. $2.75. 

Michigan Educ. Assn. Dept. of Elementary School Principals. 
—s, the schools to the current scene. 25p. The 

ssn. 50¢. 

*NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals. Learning 
world goodwill in the elementary school ; twenty-fifth year- 
are (Nat. elementary principal, v. 26, no. 1). 3866p. 

New York (City). Bd. of Educ. 
children? 45p. The Bd. 15¢. 

Ohio Educ. Assn. Dept. of Elementary School Principals. 
Committee on School Standards. The education of Ohio's 
children for democratic living; recommendations for the 
improvement of Ohio’s elementary schools; ed. by W. A 
Yauch. Mim. 161p. The Assn. 

Ohio. State Dept. of Educ. Working with the child from 
two to six; suggestions for work with the child of nursery 
school and kindergarten age (Currie. bul. no. 5). 24p. 
The Dept. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Local participa- 
tion in state-wide revision of the elementary school cur- 
riculum (Bul. 233-A). 127p. The Dept 
. S. Office of Educ. How to build a unit ne work, by R. G. 
“Strickland (Bul. no. 5). 47p. Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 

Virginia. State Dept. of Educ. Handbook for study in the 
ig yt of a Virginia elementary school manual (Bul. 

28, no. 4). 49p. The Dept. 

Wesley, E. B. and hanes, M. A. Teaching social studies in 
elementary schools. 3862p. Heath. 75. 

Wilson, C. O. Teaching beginners in a rural “school. 32p. 
Univ. Pub. Co., Lincoln, Neb. fe 


(16) SECONDARY EDUCATION 


*Blair,G. M. Diagnostic and ‘aero teaching in secondary 
schools. 422p. Macmillan. 

Butler, F. A. The improvement of ‘teaching in Gnoendet? 
schools. Rev.ed. 399p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $3.50. 
Dillon, H. J. Work experience in secondary education ; a 
study of part-time school and work programs (Pub. no. 


Teacher! Are these your 


394). 96p. Nat. Child Labor Com., 419 Fourth Ave., 
NYC 16. $1 
Finch, F. H. Enrollment increases and changes in the 


mental level of the high-school population (Applied psy- 
chology monos. of the Amer. psychological assn. no. 10). 
Proc. ‘75p. Stanford Univ. Press. $1.25. 

*John Dewey Society. The American high school; its re- 
sponsibility and opportunity ; eighth yearbook, ed. by H. 
L. Caswell and others. 64 p. Harper. $3. 

*Koos, L. V. Integrating high school and college; the six- 
four-four plan at work. 208p. Harper. $3. 

*Leonard, J. P. ‘eee the  eecumanae school curriculum. 
560p. Rinehart. $3.5 

Los Angeles County. Supt. of Schools. Div. of Secondary 
Educ. Unit planning; an analysis of the organization 
and activities of the teaching unit, ie? Alexander Frazier 
(Mise. curric. mono. M-68). Mim. 1138p. The Div. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. Curriculum 
practices in the secondary school (Bul. v. 30, no. 135). 
175p. The Assn. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary- School Principals. Meeting needs 
of youth in the secondary school (Bul. v. 30, no. 140). 
nel ®8R- The Assn. $1. 

ork (City) Board of Education. 
schools in New York City. 264p. The Board. $1. 

Ryan, W. C., ed. and others. Secondary education in the 
South. 269p. Univ. of N. C. Press. 

*Sexson, J. H., and Harbeson, J. W. 
college. 312p. Harper. $3.50. 

Stiles, haa High schools for tomorrow. 
pave 5 

Tennessee. State Dept. of Education. 
[79]p. The Dept. 

U. S. Office of Educ. High-school credit and diplomas 
through examinations and out-of-school experiences (Bul. 
no. 7). 46p. The Office. 20¢. 


(17A) LANGUAGE ARTS 
Speech and the teacher. 290p.  Long- 


Specialized high 


The new American 
212p. Harper. 


High school manual. 


Fessenden, S. A. 
mans. $2.50. 
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Aprit 26, 1947 


Fox, W. H., and Eaton, M. T. Analysis of the spelling pro- 
ficiency of 82,833 pupils in grades 2 to 8 in 3,547 teaching 
units of the city schools in Indiana (Bul. v. 22, no. 2). 
50p. Ind. Univ. School of Educ., Bur. of Cooperative Re- 
search and Field Service. 50¢. 

Gillingham, Anna and Stillman, B. W. Remedial training 
for children with specific disability in reading, spelling, 
and penmanship. [4th ed. rev. and enl.] Pt. 1—The 
problem. Pt. 2—Remedial procedures. Proc. Pt. 1, 
56p; pt. 2, 3841p. Anna Gillingham, 25 Parkview Ave., 
Bronxville 8, N. Y. $6.90 per set. 

Hays, Edna, ed. _ The college teaching of English; a bibli- 
ography, 1941-44 (Pam. pub. no. 8). 64p. Nat. Council 
of Teachers of English. 50¢. 

Mulgrave, D. I. Speech for the classroom teacher. Rev. ed. 
423p. Prentice. $5. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. The emerging 
curriculum in English in the secondary school (Bul. v. 30, 
no. 136). 198p. The Assn. _ $1. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Bur. of Reference, Research 
and Statistics. Div. of Curriculum Research. Growth in 
language arts. Folded chart. The Bd. 

*Pooley, R. C. _ Teaching English usage. (Nat. council of 
teachers of English. English mono. no. 16.) 265p. 
Appleton. $2. 

Sanderson, V. S. What should I know about speech defects ; 
a handbook for the classroom teacher. 3839p. Ohio State 
Univ., Bur. of Special and Adult Educ.  25¢. 

Smith, H. L. and others. One hundred fifty years of gram- 
mar textbooks (Bul. v. 22, nos. 5 and 6). 199p. Indiana 
Univ., School of Educ., Div. of Research and Field Ser- 
vices. 50¢. 

Speech Assn. of Amer. The role of speech in the elementary 
school ; vitalizing the elementary school curriculum through 
—— a” NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. . 

Whipple, C. A. English is a foreign language; a manual for 
teachers of foreign-speaking adults. 62p. Com. for Refu- 
gee Educ., 254 Fourth Ave., NYC. 25¢. 

Witty, Paul and LaBrant, Lou. Teaching the people’s lan- 
guage; prepared for the Service center of the American 
education fellowship. 3836p. Hinds. 25¢. 


(17B) READING 


*Betts, E. A. Foundations of reading instruction with em- 
phasis on differential guidance. 757p. Amer. Bk. $4.50. 

Claremont College Reading Conference. Eleventh yearbook, 
1946. . . . Types of reading implied by a broad concept of 
the reading process. 200p. Claremont Col. Lib. $2.50. 

*McCullough, C. M., Strang, Ruth, and Traxler, Arthur. 
ow in the improvement of reading. 406p. McGraw. 
do... 

Robinson, H. M. 
causes and remedial treatment. 257p. 
Press. 3. 

Smith, H. L., and Eaton, M. T. Analysis of the proficiency 
in silent reading of 11,424 sophomore pupils in 2438 high 
schools in Indiana (Bul. 22, no. 1). 5l1p. Ind. Univ., 
pie of - uaa Bur. of Cooperative Research and Field 
service, v ° 

Sylvester, Helen. Reading readiness; a teacher’s guide for 
the development of a first grade program. Mim. 43p. 

: San Diego City Schools, San Diego, Calif. 19¢. 

Traxler, A. E., and Townsend, Agatha. Another five years 
of research in reading; summary and bibliography (Educ. 
seconee bul. no. 46). Proc. 192p. Educ. Records Bur. 
>LOV, 

Westover, F. L. Controlled eye movements versus practice 
exercises in reading; a comparison of methods of improv- 
ing reading speed and comprehension of college freshmen 
(Contrib. to educ. no. 917). 99p. Columbia Univ., Teach- 
ers Col., Bur. of Pubs. $1.95. 


Why pupils fail in reading; a study of 
Univ. of Chic. 


(17C) FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Rice, W. H., ed. Planning the modern language lesson. 192p. 
Syracuse Univ. Press. $1. 


(18) MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


Nat. Science Teachers Assn. Time for science instruction; 
_ 1946 year book. 51p. The Assn. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Audio-visual aids supple- 
ment to the Science handbook for grades 7TA-9B (Curric. 
_ bul. ser. no. 3). 39p. The Bd. 45¢. 

Van Engen, H. Arithmetic; developing the fraction concept 
in the lower elementary grades (Educ. service pubs. v. 1, 
no. 1). 10p. Arithmetic; for developing an understand- 
ing of place value (Edue. service pubs., v. 1, no. 2). 10p. 
Arithmetic; the teaching of fractions in the upper ele- 
mentary grades (Educ. service pubs., v. 1, no. 3). 27p. 
Iowa State Teachers Col., Extension Service. 10¢ ea. 

Williams, Catharine. Teaching arithmetic in the elementary 
school. 80p. Hinds. 50¢. 


(19) SOCIAL STUDIES 


(SEE SECTION 25 For CONSUMER EDUCATION) 
Ahl, BN. Audio-visual materials in the high school; with 
special applications to the social studies. 165p.  Chris- 
topher. $2.50. 
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Amer. Council on Educ. Committee on Asiatic Studies. Treat- 
ment of Asia in American textbooks. 104p. Amer. Coun- 
cil, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 E. 54th St., NYC 22, 


40¢. 

[Denver Univ. Social Science Foundation.] First Denver 
congress on air age education ... July 23 to 28, 1945. 
139p. The Univ. Press. $2.50. 

Groves, E. R., ed. Social science number (Education, v. 66, 
no. 8). p. 479-540. The Palmer Co., 370 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston 10, Mass. 50¢. 

Hand, H. C., ed. Living in the atomic age; a resource unit 
for teachers in secondary schools. (Bul. v. 44, no. 23, 
Edue. res. cire. no. 57). 59p. Univ. of Ill. Ltd. distrib. 

Hendricks, L. V. James’'Harvey Robinson, teacher of his- 
tory. 120p. King’s Crown Press. $2. 

Teaching the evolution of civilization (Kappa 
delta pi lecture ser., no. 18). 137p. Macmillan. $1.50. 

MeMurry, Dorothy. MHerbartian contributions to history in- 
struction in American elementary schools (Contrib. to educ. 
no. 920). 172p. Columbia Univ., Teachers Col., Bur. of 


American 
leadership in a disordered world; the role of the social 
studies in the atomic age, ed. by G. I. Oeste (Proceedings, 
v. 43). 86p. G. I. Oeste, ed., 5423 Westford Rd., Phila. 
20, Pa. $1. 

Middle States Council for the Social Studies. Significant 
curriculum developments in the social studies ; a continua- 
tion of the study of secondary and elementary school social 
studies programs (Proceedings, v. 42). 136p. G. 
Oeste, ed., 5423 Westford Rd., Phila. 20, Pa. $1. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. Social education for 
young children in the kindergarten and primary grades ; 
ed. by Mary Willcockson (Curric. ser. no. 4). 119p. The 
Council. / 

New Jersey State Teachers College. Teaching Aids Service 
of the College Lib. Adventure in geography series. Comp. 
by Carol Collins. No. 1, pt. Economie geography— 
products. 27p. No. 1, pt. 2. Economic geography— 
products. 62p. No. 2. Russia, comp. by Lili Heimers. 
9p. No. 3. China, comp. by Lili Heimers. 9p. The 
Col., Upper Montclair, N. J. No. 1, $1 for both pts. ; Nos. 
2 & 3, 25¢ ea. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. A better world; a manual 
of suggestions for the presentation of the United nations 
in the elementary and junior high school years (Curric. 
bul., 1946-47 ser., no. 1). 87p. The Bd. 15¢. 

Perrigo, L. I., Owen, A. E., and Schmidt, R. G. Latin 
America within courses in United States history. (Har- 
vard workshop ser. no. 7.) 45p. Harvard Univ. Grad. 

School of Educ. 50¢. 


(20) ART AND MUSIC 


*Brooks, B. M., and Brown, H. A. Music education in the 
elementary school. 376p. Amer. Bk. $3.50. 

Eastern Arts Assn. Art education for one world; 1940 
yearbook, ed. by D. P. Vaughan (v. 3, no. 1). 192p. The 
Assn., State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. $2. 

Lemos, Pedro de. The art teacher; a book for children and 
teachers. Rev. ed. 384p. Davis Press, Inc., 44 Portland 
St., Worcester, Mass. $5. 

*Music Educators Nat. Conference. Music education curricu- 
lum committee reports, 1945, ed. by H. B. Nohavee. 90p. 
The Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chic. 4, Ill. . 

Rannells, E. W. Art education in the junior high school; a 
study of objectives (Bul. of the bur. of school service, v. 
18, no. 4). 127 p. Univ. of Ky. 50¢. 

*Russell, Mabel and Gwynne, E. W. Art education for daily 
living; formerly Art training through home problems. 
248p. Manual Arts Press. si 

Sheehy, E. D. There’s music in children. 120p. Holt. $2. 

Whitford, W. G. What is art and why it should be in the 
school curriculum. 8p. Related Arts Services. 511 Fifth 
Avenue, NYC. Free. 


{21A) VOCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Amer. Vocational Assn. Industrial Arts Div. Improving 
instruction in industriai arts; a revision of the AVA Bulle- 
tin on standards of attainment in industrial-arts teaching. 
96p. The Assn. 25¢; quantity rates. 

Dillon, H. J. Work experience in secondary education; a 
study of part-time school and work programs (Pub. no. 
394). 96p. Nat. Child Labor Com., 419 Fourth Ave., 
NYC 16. $1 

Eastman Kodak Co. The index of training films; a guide to 
motion pictures and slidefilms available for industrial 
training use. 104p. The Co. Free. 

Ericson, E. E. Teaching the industrial arts. 384 p. Manual 
Arts Press. $4. 

Friese, J. F. Course making in industrial education: in- 
dustrial arts and vocational. 297p. Manual Arts Press. 
$3.50. 

Mays, A. B. The concept of vocational education in the 
thinking of the general educator, 1845 to 1945 (Bur. of 
educ. res, bul. no. 62). 107p. Illinois Univ. Col. of Educ. 
75¢. 

Patterson, W. F., and Hedges, M. H. Educating for industry ; 
policies and procedures of a national apprenticeship system. 
229p. Prentice. $2.50. : 

Selvidge, R. W., and Fryklund, V. C. Principles of trade 
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2nd ed. 395p. Manual Arts 


Vocational education of college grade 


and industrial teaching. 
Press. + 

U. S. Office of Educ. 
(Bul. no. 18). 126p. Supt. of Does. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Trade and Industrial 
Educ. Service. Suggestions relating to the preparation of 
instructional materials for the supplementary. training of 
apprentices. Tentative. Mim. 2ip. The Office. Free. 

Vocational = school shop handbook. Instructional 
methods issue no. 1 (v. 6, spring 1946). p.591-665. Voca- 
tional Arts Pub. Co. $1; advance subscription charge of 
$1 for two issues. 

Vocational instructor’s school shop get Office of edu- 
cation survey issue (v. 7, fa 46). 1-87. Vocational 
Arts Pub. Co. $1; advance sebuniation charge of $1 for 
two issues, 

311p. Van Nostrand. $3. 


Willkie, H. F. A rebel yells. 


(21B) BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Dept. of Educ. Comn. ssion for Vocational Educ. 


California. 
handbook for instructors in distributive edu- 


How to teach; 


conan (Business educ. pub. no. 28). Mim. 118p. The 
Jept. 
California. Dept. of Edue. Commission for Vocational Educ. 


Handbook for the Business plan- 
27p. Univ. of Calif. 


Bur. of Business Educ. 
ning institute of California. 

Ettinger, Clifford. Projected visual aids in business educa- 
tion (Nat. assn. of business teacher-training institutions. 
Bul. no. 40). 40p. The Assn. 50¢. 

Commercial Educ. Assn. of the City of New York and Vicinity. 
Business — in transition; fifteenth yearbook, 1944— 
a Ry 295p. R Y. Univ. Bookstore, Washington Square, 

Commercial Educ. Assn. of the City of New York and Vicinity. 
Business education 1945-1946 including world cooperation ; 
sixteenth yearbook. 230p. N. Y. Univ. Bookstore. $2. 

Koepke, H. F. A study of the interest patterns of business 
education teachers in public secondary schools (Nat. assn. 
of business teacher-training institutions, Bul. no. 38). 63p. 


The Assn. 50¢. 
*Nat. Business Teachers Assn. and Eastern Commercial 
business education (Amer. 


Teachers Assn. Appraising 
business educ. yrbk., v. 3). 339p. N. Y. Univ. Bookstore. 
Directory of private busi- 


$2.50. 
Nat. Council of Business Schools. 

ness schools in the United States approved by the National 
council of business schools; a handbook for vocational ad- 


visors and guidance officers. 36p. The Council, 839-17th 
st., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. Free. 


Searle, Ora. How are our commercial graduates of Utica free 
academy employed? Mim. 14p. Utica Free Academy, 
Utica, N.Y. 15¢. 

U. 8. Office of Edue. Vocational Div. Inexpensive publica- 
tions of professional interest to business teachers, selected 
by C. W. Humphrey (Mise. 3152). Mim. 9p. The Office. 

‘ree, 

Wright, J. C. Services of the U. S. office of education avail- 
able to business education (Rourth annual Delta pi epsilon 
lecture). 30p. South-Western Pub. Co. O¢. 


(22) GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL SERVICE 
Baxter. E. D. 3805p. Appleton. 


2.50. 
Renantt. M. E. 


and self-direction. 
Cincinnati Univ. 


An approach to guidance. 


College and life; problems of self-discovery 
3rd ed. 5380p. MeGraw. $2.25. 
A counseling aid for high school deans of 


oe and counselors. Proc. 60p. The Univ., Coordination 

ept. 

Connecticut. Dept. of Educ. Bur. of Youth Services. <A 
guide to occupational information (its place within the 


Connecticut program of redirection, reorganization and_re- 
tooling of secondary education), by H. J. Mahoney (Bul. 
no. 41). 42p. The Dept. Free. 


Edgerton, A. H. Readjustment or revolution? <A guide to 


economic, educational and social readjustment of war 
veterans, ex-war workers, and oncoming youth. 238p. 
Whittlesey House. $2.50. 

Erickson, C. E., and Happ. M. C. Guidance practices at 


work. 325p. McGraw. $3.25. 

*Forrester, Gertrude. Occupations; a 
pamphlets. 240p. H. W. Wilson. $2.25. 

Helseth, I. O., and Stiles, L. J. Supervision as guidance; 
studies in human development. 79p. The Authors, Col- 
lege of William and Mary. 

Hilton, M. E., ed. Guide to guidance; a selected bibliography 
of 1945 publications of interest to deans, counselors, ad- 
yieaem — and administrators. v. 8. 58p. Syracuse 
Tniv. $1. 

Iluebener, Theodore. Vocational opportunities for foreign 
language students (Modern language journal sup. ser. no. 
1). 2nd. rev. ed. 3832p. Nat. Fed. of Modern Language 
Teachers. 30¢; quantity prices. 

Kaback, G. R. Vocational personalities; an application of 
the Rorschach group method (Contrib. to edue. no. 924). 
116p. Columbia Univ., Teachers Col., Bur. of Pubs. $2.10. 

Klein, P. E., and Moffitt, R. E. Counseling techniques in 


selected list of 


adult education. 185p. McGraw. $2, 

MeKown, H. C. Home room guidance. 2nd ed. 521p. Me- 
Graw. $3.75. 

Manuel, Hi. T. Tests, guidance, and trailers (Res. bul. no. 
23). Proce. 5p. Texas Com. on Coordination in Educ., 
Univ. Station, Austin, Texas. 6¢. 
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Northwestern Univ. School of Education. Improving guigq. 
ance and personnel services through research ; a report of 
the tenth annual ———s on —s and personne] 

. Hamrin, and F. 8. Endicott. Prog. 


Plowitz, A. E., and Hackman, M L. Choosing an occupation: 
recent books and pamphlets in the rea department of 


the New York public library. 22p. . Public Library, 
‘ree. 
Purdue Univ. Div. of Education. Ref. Proceedings of the 


eleventh annual guldenee Se ge ay (Studies in higher 
educ. no. 55). 49p. The U 
*Reed, A. Y. ‘Oceupational 
hies, procedures, ~~ 
ornell Univ. Press. 
Sachs, G. M. Evaluation ry 
schools (Southern Calif. educ. mono. no. 14). 
of Southern Calif. $2.50. 
*Shartle, C. L. Occupational information ; 
and application. 339p. Prentice. $4.65. 
Smith, H. L., and Rausch, O. P. Analytic study of the stu- 
dent personnel of the School of education, Indiana univer. 
sity, 1931-1942 (Bul. v. 22, no. 3). 31p. Ind. Univ., 
School of Edue., Bur. of Cooperative Research and Field 
Service. 50¢. 
Strang, Ruth. 
school. Rev. 
*Strang, Ruth. 


its history, philoso. 
implications. 350p. 


.- aya guidance work in Secondary 
120p. Uni. 


its development 


= sella 
peeesreees 


Group activities in college and secondary 
ed. 361 p. Harper. 

The role of the teacher in personnel work, 
a enl. ed. 497p. Columbia Univ., Teachers (Col, 


Tibbitts, F. L. An outline of occupational titles for college 
level vocations and ens procedures. 24p. Mission 
ao & Lithograph Co., 112 E. Amerige, Fullerton, Calif. 


5 a 

Lip Bur. of Naval Personnel. Educ. Services Section. A 
pitnariony of occupational and educational materials used 
in the educational services counseling program. Proc. 27p. 
The Bur. Free from the Bur. 

U. S. Dept. of Labor. Retraining and Reemployment Adminis. 
tration. The interview in counseling; an outline of in- 
terviewing procedures for use of community advisory cen- 
ters. 25p. Supt. of Does. 10¢. 

U. S. Employment Service. Nat. Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel. Directory of colleges and univer- 
sities offering graduate degrees and some form of graduate 


aid. Proc. 12p. Dept. of Labor. ree 
U. 8S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. Staff develop- 
ment aids... techniques that the vocational 


make 
library a useful counseling tool. (Rehabilitation service 
ser. no. 4). 12p. The Dept. Free. 

Vocational Advisory Service. Where to find vocational 
training in New York city. [12th ed.] 107p. The Ser- 
vice, 95 Madison Ave., NYC 16. $2. 

Warters, Jane. High-school personnel work today. 277p. 
McGraw. $2.50. 


(23A) HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Allison, S. D. and others. 
Emerson. $2. 

Bibby, Cyril. Sex education; a guide for parents, teachers, 
and youth leaders. 311p. Emerson. 2.¢ 

Broady, L. P., and French, Esther. Health ‘and physical 
education in small schools (Small school in action ser.). 
3d enl. & rev. ed. 3843p. Univ. of Nebr. Press. $3. 

Chesser, Eustace, ands Dawe, Zoé. The practice of sex edu- 


VD manual for teachers. 149p. 


eation; a plain guide for parents and teachers. 227p. 
Roy Pub. $3. 

Cromwell, G. E. The health of the school child. 256p. 
Saunders. $2.50. 

Currens, J. W. and others. Handbook of dental health edu- 
cation for the elementary teacher. Rev. ed. (New ser. no. 
1383). 47p. Univ. of Iowa. ‘ 

Gruenberg, B. C. How can we teach about sex? (Public 
affairs pam. no. 122. 31p. Public Affairs Com., Inc., 
22 E. 38th St., NYC. 10¢. Ree 

Illinois Joint Committee on School Health. Selected bibli- 
spenay on hygiene and health aducation. Rev. ed. Min. 
37D ll. Dept. of Public Health. 

Kansas State Policy-Making Committee on Health Educ. 

Dental health program for elementary and secondary 


schools. 48p. Kan. State Bd. of Health. 

*Lamkin, N. B. Health edueation in rural schools and com- 
munities. 209p. A. S. Barnes. $2.50. 

*LaSalle, Dorothy. Guidance of children through physical 
education. 292p. A. S. Barnes. 3. 


NEA. Research Div. Teaching about light and sight: a 
handbook for classroom teachers in elementary and sec- 
ondory schools. 79p. NEA. 380¢. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. Consumer Educ. 
Study. Investing in your health; a unit for high school 
students, by J. F. Williams (Consumer educ. ser., unit. no. 
10). 56p. NEA. 35¢:; quantity rates. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Food and nutrition in the 
eurriculum (Currie. bul. no. 2). 68p. The Bd 


*Slavson, S. R. Recreation and the total personality. 205p. 
Assn. Press. $3. 
U. S. Children’s Bur. Facts about child health (Bur. pub. 


294). 3ip. The Bur. 10¢. 
Williams, J. F., and Brownell, C. L. 
health and physical education. 3d ed. 


The administration of 
483p. Saunders. 


$3. 
Wisconsin Univ. An evaluation study of health education 
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films to be used regularly in instruction from the primary 
through adult levels . . . under the direction of W. H 
Southworth and F. I. Mahoney (Gen. ser. no. 2623, ser. 
no. 2839). 27p. The Univ. 10¢ 


(23B) SAFETY EDUCATION 


Amer. Automobile Assn. Traffic Engineering and Safety Dept. 
Training drivers through high school and home coopera- 
tion. 3834p. The Assn. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. 
Assn. 50¢. 

Nat. Fire Protection Assn. School fires. 48p. 
60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10. 50¢. 

New Hampshire. Bd. of Educ. and Vocational Assn. Safety 
handbook for school shops (Institute cir., ser. no. 171). 
20p. The Bd. 

New York (State) Univ. Fire prevention education (Bul. 
no. 1811). 6383p. The Univ. 10¢. 

New York Univ. Div. of General Educ. Center for Safety 
Edue. The school administrator and the safety program 
(Safety educ. ser. no. 1). 8p. School safety and the 
community (Safety educ. ser. no. 2). Driver edu- 
cation in the high school curriculum (Safety educ. ser. no. 
3). 8p. Safe all around ... (Safety educ. ser. no. 4). 
9p. The Center, 8 Fifth Ave., NYC 11. 8¢ ea; quantity 
rates. 

The President’s Highway Safety Conference. Committee on 
Educ. Report. 27p. Supt. of Docs. 10¢. 

U. S. Office of Educ. A curriculum guide to fire safety for 
elementary schools (Bul. no. 8). 31p. Supt. of Docs. 10¢. 


(24) SPECIAL EDUCATION AND EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 


Arthur, Grace. Tutoring as therapy. 125p. Commonwealth 
Fund. $1.50. 

DeForest, HE. L. You ean aid the stammering child (Exten- 
sion bul. 280). 10p. Mich. State Col. 5¢. 

Fitch, W. J. Guiding the hard of hearing child (Extension 
bul. 279). 8p. Mich. State Col. 5¢. 

Gates, A. I., and Kushner, R. E. Learning to use hearing 
aids; a study of factors influencing the decision of children 
to wear hearing aids. Report of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on problems of deafness of the National research 
council. 7T77p. Columbia Univ., Teachers Col., Bur. of 
Pubs. Ltd. free distrib. 

Hayes, S. P. Vocational aptitude tests for the blind (Per- 
kins pubs no. 14). 3832p. Perkins Institution, Watertown 
72, Mass. 25¢. 

Illinois Commission for Handicapped Children. The educable 
mentally handicapped child in Illinois. 2d. ed. 37p. The 
Com., 211 Wacker Dr., Chic., Ill. Free. 

Illinois. Dept. of Public Instruction. The speech defective, 
comp. by Ray Graham (Ill. plan for special educ. of excep- 
tional children, cir. ser. E, no. 12). 40p. The Dept. 

Indianapolis. Publie Schools. Social service and special edu- 
cation; an outline of procedures and practices, by Virgil 
Stinebaugh and W. A. Hacker. 16p. The Bd. of School 
Commissioners. 

Mase, D. J. Etiology of articulatory speech defects (Contrib. 
to educ. no. 921). 85p. Columbia Univ., Teachers Col., 

_ Bur. of Pubs. $2.10. 

New York (City) Bd. of Edue. Study guide for individual 
and class program for children of ‘lowered vitality.”” Mim. 
42p. The Bad. 

New York State School for the Blind. Seventy-seventh 
annual report ... (Legislative doc. no. 18). 20p. Wil- 
liams Press, Ine., Albany, N. Y. 

Sanderson, V S. What should I know about speech defects ; 
a handbook for the classroom teacher. 39p. Ohio State 
Univ. Bur. of Special and Adult Educ. 25¢. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Curriculum adjustments for gifted chil- 
og by E. H. Martens (Bul. no. 1). 82p. Supt. of Does 


Growing up safely. 28p. The 
The Assn., 


Woods Schools. Child Research Clinic. Language in relation 
to psycho-motor development; proceedings of the spring 
conference on education and the exceptional child. 49p. 
The Schools, Langhorne, Pa. Free. 


25) EDUCATION FOR FAMILY LIFE AND 
CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Nat. Assn. of Secondary School Principals. Consumer Educ. 
Study. Buying insurance; a unit for high school students 
(Consumer educ. ser. unit no. 8). 136p. NEA. 35¢; 

_ quantity rates. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary School Principals. Consumer Educ. 
Study. The consumer and the law; a unit for high school 
students, by S. G. Getz (Consumer educ. ser. unit. no. 5). 

_122p. NEA. 385¢; quantity rates. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary School Principals. Consumer Educ. 
Study. Investing in your health; a unit for high school 
students, by J. F. Williams (Consumer educ. ser. unit no. 

_10). 56p. NEA. 35¢; quantity rates. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary School Principals. Consumer Educ. 
Study. Managing your money; a unit for high school 
students (Consumer edue. ser. unit no. 7). 1833p. NEA. 

. 35¢; quantity rates. 

Olson, C. M., and Fletcher, N. D. Learn and live. 101p. 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. $1.50. 
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Stevenson, Elizabeth Home and family life education in ele- 
mentary schools. 309p. Wiley. $2.75. 


(26) RURAL EDUCATION 


Amer. Council on Educ. Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Edue. Education helps build a region (High 
school j., v. 29, no. 3). p.102-171. Univ. of N. C. 25¢. 

Columbia Univ. Teachers College. Workshop on organization 
and administration of rural education. Proc. 58p. The 
Col., Bur. of Pubs. 25¢. 

Lamkin, N. V. Health education in rural schools and com- 
munities. 209p. A. S. Barnes. $2.50. 

NEA. Dept. of Rural Educ. Education of teachers for rural 
America; 1946 yearbook, ed. by K. V. Wofford. 142p. 
NEA. 50¢. 

*Olson, C. M., and Fletcher, N. D. Learn and live. 101p. 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. $1.50. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Public relations for rural and vil- 
lage teachers (Bul. no. 17). 50p. Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 
*Weber, Julia. My country school diary; an adventure in 

creative teaching. 270p. Harper. $3. 

Wilson, C. O. Teaching beginners in a rural school. 22p. 
Univ. Pub. Co., Lincoln, Neb. 40¢. 

*Wofford, K. V. Teaching in small schools. 3899p. Mac- 
millan. $3.75. 


(27) NEGRO EDUCATION 


Amer. Council on Educ. Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Educ. Education helps build a region (High 
school j., v. 29, no. 3). p.102-171. Univ. of N. C. 25¢. 

Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negroes. Sec- 
ondary School Study. Miss Parker, the new teacher; an 
account of how a school took its first cooperative steps in 
establishing and maintaining working relationships; by 
W. H. Dennis and R. E. Laramore. 73p. Albany State 
Col., Albany, Ga. 40¢. 

Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negroes. Sec- 
ondary School Study. Serving Negro schools; a report 
on the Secondary school study, its purposes, working 
techniques and findings; by W. H. Brown and A. 
Robinson. 88p. Atlanta Univ., School of Educ. 

Greene, H. W. Holders of doctorates among American 
Negroes; an educational and social study of Negroes who 
have earned doctoral degrees in course, 1876-1943. 275p. 
Meador Pub. Co. $3. 

Howard Univ. Bur. of Educ. Research. The problem of 
education in dependent territories; yearbook no. 15 (J. of 
Negro educ., v. 15, no. 8). p.263-578. The Univ. $1. 

Trent, W. J., ed. The Negro college; its place in democracy 
(J. of educ. sociology, v. 19, no. 8). p.461-524. Payne 
Educ. Sociology Foundation. 35¢. 


(28A) HIGHER EDUCATION 


Amer. Assn. of Junior Colleges. Enrollment vs. capacity ; 
member colleges of the American association of junior col- 
leges. (Washington newsletter, v. 1, no. 8). Proc. 12p. 
The Assn. 25¢. % 

Amer. Council on Edue. Emergency problems in higher 
education ; the report of a conference of government offi- 
cials, military officers, and representatives of American 
colleges and universities, ed. by F. J. Brown (Ser. 1, no. 
24). 109p. The Council. $1. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Financial assistance for college stu- 
dents, by R. T. Sharpe and others (Ser. 6, no. 7). 113p. 
The Council. $1. 

Amer. Council on Educ. A survey of collegiate courses in 
aviation and related fields, prepared with the cooperation 
of the civil aeronautics administration. Rey. ed. unp. 
The Council. 

*Amer. Lib. Assn. College and university libraries and 
librarianship ; an examination of their present status and 
some proposals for their future development. 152p. The 
Assn. $2.50. 

Assn. of Amer. Colleges. War lessons for the colleges; pro- 
ceedings of the thirty-second annual meeting (Bul. v. 32, 
no. 1). 160p. The Assn. $1. 

Baltimore. College of Notre Dame of Maryland. Fifty 
golden years; a series of lectures on the liberal arts col- 
lege, commemorating the golden jubilee. 105p. The 
‘o » 


Bennett, M. E. College and life; problems of self-discovery 
and self-direction. 3d ed. 530p. MeGraw. $3.25. 

Bosley, H. E. The administration of faculty personnel in 
state teachers colleges. 134p. Amer. Assn. of Teachers 
eee Cc. W. Hunt, Sec., State Teachers Col., Oneonta, N. 

5 +e 

Bowman, Isaiah. The social contract of an educated man. 
11p. Johns Hopkins Univ. Free; limited distrib. 

Brown, F. J., ed. See Amer. Council on Educ. 

Buffalo Univ. Report of the curriculum committee, adopted 
by the faculty of the college of arts and sciences (Studies 
v.18, no. 1). 63p. The Univ. 

Chambers, M. M. The colleges and the courts, 1941-45; 
recent judicial decisions regarding higher education in the 
United States. 156p. Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. Free. 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland. See Baltimore, College 
of Notre Dame of Maryland. 
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*Columbia College. Committee on Plans. A college pro- 
gram in action; a review of working principles at Colum- 
bia college. 175p. Columbia Univ. Press. $2. 

Evans, John. Higher education; veterans’ edition, 1946; 
a guide to students in the selection of a college or uni- 
versity. 58p. Chicago Tribune. 50¢; quantity rates; 
5¢ postage. 

Fine, Benjamin. Admission to American colleges; a soe 
of current policy and practice. 225p. Harper. $2.5 

Foerster, Norman. Humanities and the common peo, “the 
democratic role of the state univeristies. 60p. Univ. of 
N. C. Press. $1.50. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. Div. of Surveys and 
Field Services. Public higher education in South Caro- 
lina; a survey report. 437p. The Div. 


*Henderson, A. D. and Hall, Dorothy. Antioch college; its 
design for liberal education. 280p. Harper. : 
Hungate, T. L. Financing the future of higher education. 


Columbia Univ., Teachers Col., Bur. of Pubs. $3.25. 
Campus versus classroom ; a candid ap- 
305 p. Ives Washburn. 


310p. 

Johnson, Burges. 
a of the American college. 
$3. 


Jones, Barbara. Bennington college; the es of 
an educational idea. 2389p. Harper. $2.5 

*Jones, H. M. Education and world tragedy “(the Rushton 
lectures). 178p. Harvard Univ. Press. $2.5 

Nat. Assn. of Manufacturers. Committee on , 
with Educ. Cooperative education and other work-study 
plans (at the college level). Proc. 29p. The Assn. Free. 

New York (City) Bd. of Higher Educ. The big four recon- 
vert; report of the chairman. 52p. The Bd. Free. 

New York (City) Mayor’s Committee on Unity. Report on 
inequality of opportunity in higher education, July 1, 1946, 
by C. E. Hughes and others. 19p. The Com., Municipal 
Bldg., Brooklyn 2, ea 

Olivet College. Unified stud 
educational B ning Ory of the freshman year (Bul., v. 44, no. 
5). SIP. i he Col., Olivet, Mich. Free. 

[Partch E.] Analysis of the need for facilities to pro- 

vide idequate higher educational opportunities for vet- 
erans and for graduates of secondary schools. 48p. Phi 
Delta Kappa, Alpha Pi Chapter, Rutgers Univ. 50¢. 

Persons, C. E. Public relations for colleges and universities ; 
. enone of practical procedures. 61p. Stanford Univ. 

ress. 2. 

Potter, G. R. Planning and writing correspondence courses. 
26p. Univ. of Calif. Press. 60¢. 

Public Administration Clearing House. Educational prepa- 
ration for public administration; a list of colleges and 
universities offering programs of training. [Rev. ed]. 
Mim. 19p. Public Administration Clearing House, 1313 
E. 60th St., Chic. 37, Ill. 10¢. 

*Reck, W. E. Public relations ; a een for colleges and 
universities. 286 p. Harper. 

Russell, J. D., and Mackenzie, D. M. Emergent responsibili- 
ties in higher education. (Proc. of the Inst. for adminis- 


plan: a statement of the 


trative officers of higher institutions, 1945, v. 17). 142p. 
Univ. of Chic. Press. 2. 
Russell, J. D., ed. Problems of faculty personnel. (Proc. 


of the Inst. for administrative officers of higher institu- 
tions, 1946, v.18). Proc. 146p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $2. 

Sharpe, R. T. and others. See Amer. Council on Educ. 

Sigerist, H. E. The university at the crossroads; addresses 
and essays. 162p. Henry Schuman, 20 E. 70th St., NYC 
21. $2.75. 

Southern Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Com- 
mittee on Work Conference on Higher Educ. Studies of 
higher education in the South; a Page vend report (Bul. 
no. 6 and 7, 7th ser.). Proc. Roscoe FE. Parker, 
Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville 16, Tenn. $1. 

Stanford Univ. School of Humanities. Elementary courses 
in the humanities ; report of the third annual conference. 
146p. The Univ. 

Stauffer, D. A. The idea of a Princeton education. 32p. 

Nat. Roster of Scientific and 


Princeton Univ. Free. 

U. S. Employment Service. 

Specialized Personnel. Directory of colleges and_univer- 
sities offering graduate degrees and some form of gradu- 
ate aid. Proc. 12p. U.S. Dept. of Labor. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Estimated changes in volume of activ- 
ity in higher educational institutions, 1941-45 (Statistical 
cir. SRS—21.3-016). Proc. 14p. The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Student war loans program; final re- 
port, by R. C. M. Flynt (Bul. no. 14). 40p. Supt. of 
Does. 15¢. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Vocational education of college grade 
(Bul. no. 18). 126p. Supt. of Does. 30¢. 

U. S. Office of War Mobilization and rene. 


Impact 
of the Federal veterans’ program on 


California educational 


institutions, ... by A. G. Norris and S. C. May. 31p. 
The Office. Free. 
U. S. Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. Direc- 


tor. The veteran and higher education ; 
President. 3839p. The Office. Free. 

Vassar College. Today’s cities; an educational experiment 
at Vassar College in the spring of 1945 (Bul. v. 36, no. 2). 
47p. The Col. Free. 


a report to the 


(28B) PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Allen, R. B. Medical education and the changing order 
(Studies of the N. Y. academy of medicine, Com. on medi- 
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cine and the changing order). 142p. The Commonwealth 
Fund. $1.50. 

Amer. Assn. of Schools of Social Work. Report on students 
in schools of social work, November 1, 1945, and academic 
year 1944-1945 (No. 668). Mim. 3839p. The Assn., 1313 
BE. 60th St., Chic. 37. 50¢. 

Brown, E. L. The use of research by professional associa. 
tions in determining program and policy. 39p. Russel] 
Sage Foundation. 35¢. 

oe Agnes. Nursing and nursing education (Studies of 

Y. academy of medicine, Com. on medicine and the 
Fa order). T2p. Commonwealth Fund. $1. 
Sigerist, H. E. The university at the crossroads ; addresses 


aoe rere 162p. Henry Schuman, 20 FB. 70th St., NYC 
i. 2.75 
Virginia. » Medical College. Building a curriculum for pro- 


fessional schools with ne * apoicetiees to nursing, os 
A. W. Hurd. 9838p. he Col. Bur. of Educ. Res., 
mond 19, Va. 80¢. 

Virginia. "Medical College. What the testing program in 
the schools of nursing has taught us, by A. W. Hurd, 


Mim. 51ip. The Col. Bur. of Educ. Res., Richmond 19. 

‘ree. 

*Wheeler, J. L. Progress and problems in education for 
librarianship. 107p. Carnegie Corp. of N. Y. Free. 


(29A) ADULT EDUCATION 


*Amer. Lib. Assn. Books for adult beginners; grades 1 to 
8, compiled by the staff of the Readers’ bureau of the 
Public we of Cincinnati. Rev. ed. 56p. ALA. 75¢. 

Brumbaugh, S. Democratic experience and education in 
the National eae of women voters. (Contrib. to educ. 
no. 916). 115p. Columbia Univ., Teachers Col., Bur. of 
Pubs. $2.10. 

Cahn, Joseph, and others. The story of a discussion pro- 
gram; veterans and their neighbors get together on public 
issues, ed. by A. Ballaine and W. Fisher. > New York 
Adult Edue. Council, 254-4th Avenue, oC 20. S$: 
Poe pl rates. 

Dalgliesh, W. H. Community education in foreign affairs; 
a report on activities in nineteen American cities. TOp. 
Council on Foreign Relations, 58 E. 68th St., NYC 21. 


50¢. 

Duvall, E. M. and Duvall, S. M. Leading parents groups. 
128p. Abingdon. 35¢. 

Edgerton, A. H. Readjustment or revolution? A guide to 
economic, educational and social readjustment of war vet- 
erans, eXx-war workers, and on-coming youth. 238 p. 
Whittlesey House. $2.50. 

Grossman, J. . Ways ‘and means of reaching parents. 
16p. Play Schools " Assn., 119 W. 57th St., NYC 19. 15¢. 

Grumman, R. M. and others. University extension in action 
(Extension bul. v. 26, no. 1). 175p. Univ. of N. C 
Press. 7 

Illinois Univ. Agricultural Educ. Office. 
classes in vocational agriculture [ed. by H. M. 
Mim. 19p. The Office. Free. 

Klein, P. E. and Moffitt, R. E. Counseling techniques in 
adult education. 185p. McGraw. 2. 

Los Angeles City Schools. A study of adult education in 
public schools. Mim. 32p. The Schools. 

Los Angeles City Schools. <A study of adult education in 
private industry. Mim. 25p. The Schools. 

Michigan Experimental Adult Educ. Program. Community 
and college experimental adult education programs ; a spe- 
cial report to the State advisory committee. Mim. 4l1p. 
Mich. Dept. of Public Instruction. Free. 

Minnesota Uriv. Community Basis for Postwar Fipaning, 

No. 6. Art in Red Wing, by L. E. Schmeckebier. S88p. 
No. 7, Red Wing churches during the war, by Lowry Nel: 
son. 21ip. 50¢. No. 8. The teaching staff and postwar 
education in Red Wing, by W. E. Peik. 32p. 50¢. No. 9. 
Red Wing and its daily newspaper ; news coultant and read- 
ership, by R Nafziger. Management problems, by T. 
F. Barnhart. 54p. 50¢. No. 10. Public health and 
medical care in Red Wing and Goodhue county, by P. P. 
Harris and R. E. Boynton. 23p. 50¢. No. 11. Red 
Wing and the postwar challenge, by R. 8S. Vaile. 38p. 
50¢. The Univ. 

Nat. Council on Naturalization and Citizenship. Educational 
programs for the foreign born. Mim. 6p. The Council, 
1775 Broadway, NYC 19. 25¢. 

NEA. Committee on Citizenship. National citizenship day. 
36p. NEA. 25¢; quantity rates. 

New "nusiand Conference on Adult and Veterans’ Education, 
sponsored by region I, the Dept. of adult educ. and the 
Veterans educ. council of NEA. [Committee reports]. 
22p. Mass. Dept. of Educ. 

*Ogden, Jean and Ogden, Jess. 
stories of citizen programs at work. 

Program Information Exchange, Ine. 
and discussion leaders (Program information service. 
Cumulative directory v. 1 and v. 1 pee Mim. 19p. 
The Exchange, 41 Maiden Lane, NYC 7. 50¢. 

Reid, J. T. It happened in Taos. 118p. Univ. of N. M. 


Press. $2.50 

Schwarztrauber, E. E. “The Wisconsin idea” in workers 
education. 19p. Univ. of Wis. School for Workers, 1214 
W. Johnson Street, Madison 5, Wis. 

U. S. Dept. of Justice. Immigration and Naturalization 


Service "ond Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Civic 


Reconverting adult 
Hamlin}. 


Small communities in action ; 
244p. Harper. $3. 
Where to get speakers 
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education for the foreign-born in the United States. 80p. 
The Dept., Franklin Trust Bldg., Phila., Pa. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. MHigh-school credit and diplomas 
through examinations and out-of-school experiences (Bul. 
no. 7). 46p.. The Office. 20¢. 

Virginia Univ. Extension Div. Helping parents help them- 
selves; an educational approach to delinquency based on 
faith (New dominion ser. no. 84). [llp.] The Div. 
Free. 

Virginia Univ. Extension Div. Is there a naturalist in the 
community? Nature lover plus community interest results 
in free recreation program (New dominion ser. no. 80). 
[7p.] The Div. Free. 

Virginia Univ. Extension Div. People like to talk; women 
foster responsible citizenship through study and discus- 
sion (New dominion ser. no. 79). [10p.] The Div. Free. 

Virginia Univ. Extension Div. So shines a good deed; co- 
operatives in Edenton inspired by success of Tyrrell (New 
dominion ser. no. 81). [7p.] The Div. Free. 

Virginia Univ. Extension Div. Taking stock of the com- 
munity; study—a_ basis for action (New dominion ser. 
no. 76). [Tp.] The Univ. Free. 

Ware, C. F. Labor education in universities; a study of 
university programs. 138p. Amer. Labor Educ. Service, 
1776 Broadway, NYC 19. $1; quantity rates. 

Whipple, C. A. English is a foreign language; a_manual 
for teachers of foreign-speaking adults. 62p. Com. for 
Refugee Educ., 254 Fourth Ave., NYC. q 

Wirth, Louis and others, eds. Community planning for 
peacetime living; report of the 1945 Stanford workshop 
on community leadership. 177p. Stanford Univ. Press. 
$1.50. 

Wolfson, Theresa. Overcoming prejudice; the role of the 
conference in stimulating democratic attitudes. [24p.] 
Amer. Labor Educ. Service, Inc., 1776 Broadway, NYC 19. 
25¢; quantity rates. 


(29B) VETERANS’ EDUCATION 


Amer. Council on Educ. Emergency problems in higher edu- 
cation; the report of a conference of government officials, 
military officers, and representatives of American colleges 
and universities (Ser. 1, Reports of com. and conf. no. 
24). 109p. The Council. $1. 

Amer. Council on Edue. Commission on Accreditation of 
Service Experiences. Accreditation policies of state de- 
partments of education for the evaluation of service ex- 
periences and USAFI examinations. 64p. The Council. 

Brown, F. J. Educational opportunities for veterans. 142p. 
Public Affairs Pr., 2153 Florida Ave., Wash. 8, D. C 2. 

Chicago Univ. Round Table. G. I. education, a radio dis- 
cussion by C. B. Hostetler, Floyd Reeves, and Ralph Tyler 
(no. 410). 29p. The Univ. 10¢. 

Columbia Univ. Teachers College. The veteran on the col- 
lege campus (Teachers college record, v. 47, no. 8). 
p.475-535. The Col. 45¢. 

Edgerton, A. H. Readjustment or revolution? A guide to 
economic, educational and social readjustment of war vet- 
erans, eXx-war workers, and on-coming youth. 238p. 
Whittlesey House. $2.50. 

NEA. Dept. of Edult Educ. National work conference on 
yenener education . . . January 17-19, 1946. Mim. 60p. 


New England Conference on Adult and Veterans’ Education, 
sponsored by region I, the Dept. of adult educ. and the 
Veterans educ. council of the NEA. [Committee reports.] 
22p. Mass. Dept. of Educ. 

[Partch, C. E.]_ Analysis of the need for facilities to pro- 
vide adequate higher educational opportunities for veterans 
and for graduates of secondary schools. 48p. Phi Delta 
Kappa, Alpha Pi Chapter, Rutgers Univ. 50¢. 

Rogers, Cc. R. and Wallen, J. L. Counseling with returned 

_Servicemen. 159p. McGraw. $1.60. 

. S. Dept. of Labor. Apprentice Training Service. Setting 

up an apprenticeship program; a guide to employers in 

— veterans for the skilled trades. 31p. The Dept. 
ree, 

. S. Office of Educ. High-school credit and diplomas 

through examinations and out-of-school experiences (Bul. 

_ho. 7). 46p. The Office. 20¢. 

. S. Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. Impact 
of the Federal veterans’ program on California educational 
institutions, ... by A. G. Norris and S. C. May. 31p. 

_ The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. Direc- 
tor. The veteran and higher education; a report to the 

_ President. 39p. The Office. Free. 

. S. Veterans Administration. Office of Coordination and 
Planning. Veterans educational plans of veterans ap- 
proved but not in training under PL346. Proc. [12p.] 
The Office. Free. 


(30) BIBLIOGRAPHIES, DIRECTORIES, AND 
RESEARCH 


Amer. Library Assn. Subject index to books for primary 
grades, first supplement, comp. by Eloise Rue. 76p. The 
Assn. 25¢. 

Amer. Library Assn. Div. of Libraries for Young People. 
Building together; a selected reading list. 16p. Com- 
eae amas and Councils, Inc., 155 E. 44th St., NYC 

. 15¢. : 


~ 


~ 


— 


~ 
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Assn. for Childhood Educ. Bibliography of books for chil- 
dren. 1946 ed. 100p. The Assn. 75¢. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Children’s books—for fifty cents 
or less, by D. K. Cadwallader. 24p. The Assn. 25¢. 
Brearley, H. C. and Tippit, Marian, eds. The rural south; 
a reading guide for community leaders. 86p. Southern 
Rural Life Council, George Peabody Col. for Teachers. 


75¢. i 
Brown, E. L. The use of research by professional associa- 
tions in determining program and policy. 3839p. Russell 

Sage Foundation. 
Dewart, Donald, ed. 

England. Rev. ed. 528p. 

St., Boston 8, Mass. $10. 
*Baton, A. T. Treasure for the taking; a book list for boys 

and girls. 248p. Viking. $2.50. 

Edue. Press. Assn. of Amer. America’s educational press; 
a classified list of education publications issued in the 
United States with a limited listing of foreign journals; 
twentieth yearbook. Proc. 32p. The Assn. a 

*Martin, L. K. Magazines for school libraries. Rev. and 
enl. ed. 206p. H. W. Wilson. $1.90. 

Miller, A. E. and Canon, G. O. Schools of New England, 
New York, New Jersey and Delaware (State schools, v. 4). 
132p. State Schools, 322 Reis St., New Castle, Pa. $5. 

Miller, A. E. and Canon, G. O. Schools of the Eastern 
United States. (State schools, v. 5). 336 p. State 
Schools. 5. 

Miller, A. E. and Canon, G. O. Schools of Virginia, West 
Virginia, Maryland, and District of Columbia (State 
schools, v. 3). 104p. State Schools. $5. 

Missouri. Univ. School of Educ. Committee on Research 
and Service. Abstracts of dissertations in education ac- 
cepted by the University of Missouri from 1939 to 1946 
(Bul. v. 47, no. 22; Edue. ser. no. 39). 82p. The Univ. 

Nat. Council of Business Schools. Directory of private busi- 
ness schools in the United States approved by the National 
council of business schools; a handbook for vocational ad- 
visors and guidance officers. 3836p. The Council, 839-17th 
St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. Free. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of English. Committee on College 
Reading. Good reading. 9th ed. 108p. The Council. 
30¢; quantity rates. 

Nat. Industrial Conference Bd. Industry-sponsored research 
at universities (Studies in business policy no. 14). 12p. 
The Bd., 247 Park Ave., NYC 17. 50¢. 

Newark, N. J. Bd. of Educ. Dept. of Library and Visual Aids. 
Intercultural education: a selected bibliography. Mim. 
8p. The Bd. 

Plowitz, A. E. and Hackman, M. L. Choosing an occupa- 
tion ; recent books and pamphlets in the reference depart- 
ment of the New York public library. 22p. N. Y. Public 
Library. Free. 

Rue, Eloise See Amer. Lib. Assn. 

Secondary Educ. Bd. Junior list of current beoks, 1946— 

947. 37p. The Bd. _ 15¢. 

Secondary Educ. Bd. Senior list of current books, 1946— 
1947. 4383p. The Bd. 20¢. 

U. S. Children’s Bur. For the children’s bookshelf; a book- 
list for parents. 39p. Supt. of Docs. d 

U. S. War Dept. List of courses offered by cooperating col- 
leges and universities through United States armed forces 
institute (War dept. pam. no. 20-4). 254p. 


Educational institutions of New 
Bellman Pub. Co., 6 Park 


(31) REPORTS, PROCEEDINGS, AND HANDBOOKS 


Amer. Assn. for Adult Educ. Annual report of the director 
for 1945-46. 30p. The Assn. 

Amer. Assn. of Junior Colleges. Proceedings of twenty-sixth 
annual meeting (Junior college j., v. 16, no. 9). p.387—459. 
The Assn. 50¢. 

Amer. Assn. of Teachers Colleges. 
124p. The Assn. $1. 

Amer. College Public Relations Assn. College public rela- 
tions annual, 1946; proceedings of the twenty-eighth an- 
nual conference. 197p. The Assn., M. E. Hannum, Sec., 
Franklin and Marshall Col., Lancaster, Pa. 

Amer. Federation of Teachers. Thirty-ninth annual conven- 
_ [Abridged proceedings] Mim. 49p. The Federa- 
tion. 

Amer. Student Health Assn. Proceedings of’ the twenty- 
fourth annual meeting. (Bul. no. 27). 117p. The Assn., 
J« irnal-Lancet, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. 1946 yearbook. 72p. The Assn. 


50¢. 

Assn. for Student Teaching. Practicing democracy in teacher 
education; 25th anniversary yearbook, 1945-1946. 104p. 
Allen D. Patterson, State Teachers College, Lock Haven, 


Twenty-fifth yearbook. 


a. e 

Assn. of Amer. Univs. Journal of proceedings and addresses 

of the forty-sixth annual conference. 157p. W. W. Pear- 
son, Sec., Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C. $1. 

Assn. of College Unions. The twenty-third annual convention 
[Proceedings] Mim. 43p. E. A. Whiting, Sec., Willard 
Straight Hall, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 50¢; free to 
members. 

Assn. of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. Proceedings, 
fifty-ninth annual convention, 1945. 95p. R. I. Thackrey, 
Sec., The Assn., 1372 Nat. Press Bldg., Wash. 4, D. C. ¢ 

Assn. of Military Colleges and Schools of the U.S. Proceed- 
ings, thirtieth annual assembly. 86p. The Assn. 

Assn. of Urban Univs. The thirty-first annual meeting, 1945 ; 
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summary of proceedings. 102p. F. W. Shockley, Sec.- 
Treas., Univ. of Pittsburgh. :: 

California Assn. of Public School Business Officials. Pro- 
ceedings of the 19th annual convention. Mim. 102p. 
[The Assn.], San Diego, Calif. 

Carnegie Corp. of New York. Reports of officers for the 
fiscal year ended September 30, 1946. 90p. — Cor - 

iv. of In- 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
tercourse and Educ. Annual report for 1945, by N. M. 
Butler. 4383p. The Endowment. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
Forty-first annual report, 1945-46. 160p. The Founda- 
tion. 

Central Assn. of College and Univ. Business Officers. Min- 
utes of the thirty-fifth annual meeting. 195p. TT. E. 
Blackwell, Sec., Washington Univ., St. Louis, Mo. 

College Entrance Examination Bd. Forty-sixth annual re- 
port of the executive secretary. 105p. The Bd. 25¢. 

College Physical Educ. Assn. Forty-ninth annual proceed- 
ings. Proc. 94p. G. W. Howard, Sec., Queens College, 
Flushing, N. Y. $1.25. 

Commonwealth Fund. Twenty-seventh annual report, for 
the year ending September 30, 1945. 59p. The Fund. 


ree. 

Hastern College Personnel Officers. Proceedings, annual con- 
ference [vol. 21]. Mim. 34p. M. L. Hackett, Sec., 
Drawer 1003A, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 

Educ. Press Assn. of Amer. America’s educational press ; 
fiftieth anniversary yearbook ; ed. by L. W. Ashby. 192p. 
The Assn. $2.75. 

General Educ. Bd. Annual report, 1945. 136p. The Bd. 

Georgia Council for the Social Studies. The development 
of democratic attitudes in intercultural relations; first 
yearbook. Mim. 10p. lL. E. Roberts, ed., West Georgia 
Col., Carrollton, Ga. 


Home economics personnel conference. College of home eco- 


nomics, Syracuse university. Mim. 42p. The Univ. 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. . . . Review for the two-year period, 
1944-1946, by E. R. Embree. 33p. The Fund. 


Junior College Conference-Laboratory. Report of the meet- 
ings of the fifth annual junior college conference-labora- 
tory .. . sponsored by the University of Texas and the 
General education board. Mim. 27p. Texas Univ. 

Kentucky Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Proceed- 
ings of the twenty-second annual educational conference 
and the eleventh annual meeting of the Kentucky associa- 
tion of colleges and secondary schools (Univ. of Ky., Col. 
of educ., Bur. of school service bul. v. 18, no. 3). 151p. 
The Univ. 50¢. 

Michigan Univ. Annual report of the Bureau of co-operation 
with educational institutions for the year ended June 30, 


1946. (Official pub. vol. 48, no. 2). 44p. The Univ. 
Middle States Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Pro- 
ceedings of the sixteenth annual convention. 130p. The 


Assn. 
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Nat. Assn. of Business Teacher-Training Institutions. [ Pro. 
ceedings, directory, research studies] ed. by 8S. J. Turille 
(Bul. no. 39). T4p. The Assn. 50¢. 

Nat. Assn. of Collegiate Deans and Registrars in Negro 
Schools. Proceedings of the nineteenth annual meeting, 
104p. The Assn. 

Nat. Assn. of State Univs. Transactions and proceedings, 
ed. by V. M. Hancher (vol. 44). 201p.  V. M. Hancher, 
Sec.-Treas., State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Nat. Catholic Educ. Assn. Report of the proceedings and 
addresses of the forty-third annual meeting (Bul. v. 43, 
no. 1). 5836p. The Assn. 1 

Nat. Collegiate Athletic Assn. 
ings of the fortieth annual convention. 181p. The Assn, 

Nat. Congress of Parents and Teachers. Let’s look at the 
record; a report to parent-teacher members. 3832p. The 
Congress. 

Nat. Congress of Parents and Teachers. 1945. 
Vol. 49. 229p. The Congress. 

Nat. Council on Teacher Retirement. Proceedings of the 
twenty-third annual meeting. 56p. Miss Jeanie Roch, 
Sec., 703 Corondelet St., New Orleans 13, La. 

NEA. Our children; annual report of the profession to the 
public. 16p. NEA. 

NEA. Proceedings of the eighty-fourth annual meeting... 
containing also addresses, reports, records, and minutes of 
the Representative assembly, Executive committee, Board 
of trustees, and Board of directors for the two years 1945- 
1946 (Vol. 83 and 84). 528p. NEA. 3. 

NEA. Summary of reports of committees, commissions, and 
councils, Buffalo, 1946. 32p. NBA. ree. 

NEA. Dept. of Classroom Teachers. Official report, 1944- 


Yearbook .« .. and proceed. 


Proceedings. 


45, 1945-46. 44p. y™ 
NEA. Future Teachers of Amer. Sixth yearbook, 1946. 
196p. NEA. $1. 


Nat. Institutional Teacher Placement Assn. Proceedings of 
the meetings for the year 1945. 43p. H. M. Carpenter, 
See., Univ. of Colo., Boulder, Colo. 

Northwest Assn. of Secondary and Higher Schools.  Pro- 
ceedings. 46p. The Assn. Sec., Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Publie Edue. Assn., Fifty-first annual report. 23p. The 
Assn., 20 W. 40th St., NYC 18. 

Purdue Univ. Div. of Educ. Ref. Proceedings of the eleventh 
annual guidance conference (Studies in higher educ, no. 
55). 49p. The Univ. 60¢. 

Secondary Educ. Bd. Annual report for 1945; including the 
minutes of the annual conference of 1946. 74p. The Bd. 

Southern Univ. Conference. Proceedings, constitution and 
by-laws, addresses, reports [1945-1946]. 152p. G. E 
Diehl, Sec. Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis, Tenn. 

Texas Univ. Report of the twelfth annual conference-labo- 
ratory on problems of curriculum and instruction. Mim. 
116p. The Univ. 





A NEGLECTED SUBJECT 


THERE is a curious paradox in the fact that, while 
the world is becoming smaller, space is being annihi- 
lated, and interest in international relations is rapidly 
increasing, a subject which would contribute so much 
to the understanding of the problems involved is be- 
ing neglected. Geography, which has an imporant 
place in the program of elementary schools and in 
which important contributions have been made at the 
more advanced levels of education and research, has 
disappeared almost entirely from the general cur- 
riculum of secondary schools. This is all the more 
surprising since the study of geography could be of 
great value as a bridge between science and the hu- 
manities. There is no subject that better illustrates 
the influence of climate, geographical location, and 
natural resources on the way in which man lives and 
works in different parts of the world. 

The interdependence of the world for raw materials 
and for the distribution of manufactured goods has 
become a commonplace idea. But to carry this idea 


further and to develop a sympathetic understanding 
of what is implied by the ideal of international co- 
operation and an understanding of the forces that 
make for differences among peoples more is needed. 
One of the subjects that could contribute to such 
understanding is geography. It is, of course, not the 
only subject. As the poet, Robert Bridges wrote in 
The Testament of Beauty, peoples of the world differ : 
By conditions of life which none other could share, 
By climate, language, and historic tradition. 


For educators interested in the formation of inter- 
national understanding and co-operation, there is sug- 
gested in these lines a program and an approach, 
which could be of inestimable value. But apart from 
this, geography as a subject provides an excellent 
intellectual medium for the promotion of understand- 
ing man and his environment. To place the whole of 
geographical instruction in the elementary school, ex- 
cellent as some of the textbooks may be, is to risk 
the dissipation of the capital so provided before the 
time comes for its use. Nor is it enough to bury what- 
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ever geography may be taught in the high schools in 
that amalgam ealled “social studies.” Perhaps geog- 
raphy will find its way back into the curriculum of 
the high schools as the younger generation is inspired, 
by the millions of their brothers and sisters who joined 
the Armed Forces and saw the world, to enter vicari- 
ously into their experiences.—I. L. K. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN’S LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


Aone the legislative proposals voted upon at the 
1947 biennial convention of the American Association 
of University Women held in Dallas (Tex.), April 
14-19, “support of all constructive measures which 
would strengthen the position of the teacher and con- 
tribute to the advancement of education” came first. 
This is in line with the first concern of the association, 
“Standards in Education,” since it was organized in 
1890. 

Other matters of legislative policy affecting educa- 
tion considered at the convention included support of 
Federal aid for education ; Federal legislation to guar- 
antee that channels of communication such as radio, 
television, motion pictures, ete., be made available to 
educational agencies “in order that their educational 
use may be extended”’; effective United States partici- 


pation in the United Nations and its affiliated special 


agencies; and support of UNESCO. 

The association tried a new experiment in conven- 
tion technique, based on the idea that “one of the ne- 
cessities of the democratic processes is an increased 
consciousness, by all participants, of the process 
itself.” “Clarifiers” were present through the first 
three days of the convention to analyze, at the final 
session, the group reactions observed in the previous 
sessions. 

At the Fellowship Dinner on the closing day, the 
association presented the $2,500 Achievement Award 
to Barbara McClintock, investigator in the depart- 
ment of genetics, Carnegie Institution of Washington 
(Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y.), “for her scientific con- 
tributions in the field of eytogeneties.” 


NEGRO COLLEGES ADDED TO CARNEGIE 
FOUNDATION PROGRAM TO “VITALIZE 
TEACHING” 


TWELVE Negro colleges and universities in five 
Southern states have been added to the five-year pro- 
gram to improve college teaching, launched in 1946 by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching (see ScHoot AND Society, July 13, 1946). 
This expansion brings to 45 the total number of 
Southern colleges and universities participating in the 
project. 
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The program in the Negro institutions will involve 
an expenditure of $275,000, of which $215,000 will be 
provided by the Carnegie Foundation, and $60,000 
will be met by contributions from the co-operating 
colleges. 

According to Oliver C. Carmichael, president, Car- 
negie Foundation, 


The purpose of the program is to strengthen instruction 
by providing greater opportunity for individual study and 
research. ... By providing funds to purchase library books 
and other materials necessary for the individual under- 
taking, and by giving instructors in smaller colleges more 
opportunity to have contacts with their counterparts in 
other institutions, through co-operative research, we hope 
to make a needed contribution to higher education. 


Atlanta University will serve as a focal point for 
four local institutions; Morehouse College, Spelman 
College, Clark College, and Morris Brown College. 
Five other institutions are co-operating with Atlanta 
University: Dillard University (New Orleans), Flor- 
ida Agricultural and Mechanical College (Tallahas- 
see), Fort Valley (Ga.) State College, Talladega 
(Ala.) College, and Tuskegee Institute (Ala.). North 
Carolina College (Durham) and Fisk University 
(Nashville, Tenn.) are also participating in the 
project. Under the plan a faculty committee in each 
institution assists in selecting individual participants, 
and a co-ordinator in the university center arranges 
for visits to the university campus for contacts with 
the faculty, use of library facilities, and visits to par- 
ticipating colleges in the regional group. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY’S SPEECH 
INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS 


A Group of freshmen in the School of Education, 
Northwestern University, began on April 1 to receive 
speech instruction “tailor-made for teachers to help 
them eliminate the ‘dead-pan’ expression, nervous 
mannerisms, monotonous tone, and indistinct pronun- 
ciation that bring boredom to pupils.” 

Instead of conventional courses, freshmen in a new 
teacher-education program will take four units of 
study, including “Introduction to Personal and Pro- 
fessional Development,” devoted in the spring quarter 
entirely to improving speech habits and cultivating 
speech skills essential to successful teaching. The 
other units are “Use of English,” “The Bases of Social 
Life,” and “Introduction to Science, Mathematics.” 

Speech training will be under the supervision of 
Karl F. Robinson, chairman, department of speech 
education, School of Speech. The new program is 
intended to meet the particular speech needs of pro- 
spective classroom teachers. Dise and wire recordings 
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of each student’s voice will be made and played back 
to help him detect and correct flaws in his speech. 
Progress wil be checked by recordings made at the end 
of the quarter. Participation in forums and question- 
and-answer discussions will prepare the future teach- 
ers to participate in parent-teacher meetings, commu- 
nity affairs, and teacher-association conferences. Op- 
portunities will be provided to speak over the radio in 
laboratory sessions in the broadcasting studios of the 
School of Speech, and visits will be made to various 
schools to observe teachers in action. “The success 
of any teacher depends largely upon his effective use 
of speech,” according to Dr. Robinson. “If his voice 
and articulation indicate that he is a vital person, 
pupils will respond favorably to him.” 


RIPON COLLEGE CURRICULUM REVISION 


Tue faculty of Ripon (Wis.) College, after two 
years of study, has recommended the revision of the 
curriculum for underclassmen. The primary purpose 
of liberal-arts education, as stated in a report to 
ScHooL AND Society from Robert G. Rashid, director 
of public relations, is not vocational or technical, but 
intellectual, democratic, and social, centered on the 
production of thoughtful and capable citizens who 
will be able to contribute intelligent leadership to 
whatever profession or calling they may pursue. 

All students in the first two years will be required 
to fulfill the following requirements: 1, in mathe- 
matics, one foreign language, and English, which may 
be satisfied by passing achievement tests and not by 
passing required courses; 2, in pure science, social 
science, and literature, to be satisfied by passing re- 
quired courses. 

The courses in pure science would teach the phi- 
losophy of science applicable to all scientifie study 
as well as the basic principles and techniques of a 
particular science. In the social sciences attention 
will be given to certain general laws which appear to 
run through history and to govern the rise and fall 
of men and nations. Literature, as a third way of 
viewing life, should lead to the vivid imaginative 
realization of a work of literary art and should help 
the student to learn how to judge between the excellent 
and the second-rate and how to tell the difference. be- 
tween deceptive propaganda and profound teaching. 
The courses in literature will be given in the depart- 
ments of classics and English. The aim of the revised 
curriculum is to enable a student in the first two years 
to acquire certain broadening ways of looking at 
life so that he may be more capable of choosing a 
major study wisely. The faculty is now surveying the 
problem of an improved major for upperelass stu- 
dents. 
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VETERANS AND THE GI BENEFITS 


Tue Veterans Administration reports that 40 per 
cent of all World War II veterans have applied for 
some form of education and training under laws ad- 
ministered by the agency. By the end of February, 
applications totaled 5,842,290 (5,182,523 under Public 
Law 346 and 659,767 under Public Law 16). 

The number of veterans in on-the-job training de. 
creased in February for the first time since that pro- 
gram began in July, 1944; the decrease was slightly 
more than 2,000. In the same month the total increase 
in all types of training was only 61,960, the second 
lowest in more than a year; the increase in January 
was less than 42,000. 

A total of 2,495,403 veterans was enrolled in courses 
under the two laws at the end of February (2,284,861, 
or 91 per cent under Public Law 346, and 210,542 
under Public Law 16). School and college courses 
accounted for 71 per cent of all trainees, and 29 per 
cent were in on-the-job training. 


NEW JOURNAL DESIGNED TO CO-ORDI- 
NATE SOCIAL SCIENCES INTER- 
NATIONALLY 

A NEW quarterly journal, Human Relations, has 
been organized to serve as a means by which “work in 
the various social sciences may converge for compara- 
tive study at an international level.” The journal, 
which is sponsored jointly by the Tavistock Institute 
of Human Relations, London (England), and the Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, will be edited by two commit- 
tees drawn from the staffs of both organizations. 

The Tavistock Institute of Human Relations is a 
newly organized research and action staff of British 
psychiatrists and other social scientists. The work 
embraces a broad program of projects including 
group therapy, community organization, industrial re- 
lations, mass education, and administrative manage- 
ment. The Research Center for Group Dynamies is 
designed to train research workers in theoretical and 
applied fields of group life and to assist in training 
practitioners. In research its main task is the devel- 
opment of scientific methods of studying and changing 
group life and the development of concepts and 
theories of group dynamics. 

Human Relations, which is designed to extend the 
shared points of view of the two organizations, will 
report work done in any country; publish original 
accounts of laboratory and field research intended to 
clarify practical problems; and try to relate the vari- 
ous disciplines functionally to human affairs. 

Correspondence about policy, contributions, and 
subscriptions should be addressed to Human Rela- 
tions, Research Center for Group Dynamics, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 39. 
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Report on increase in membership during the week 
ending April 21: sustaining 2; active 7. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Epwarp §S. Mason, professor of economics, Har- 
vard University, whose appointment to the univer- 
sity’s Committee on General Education was reported 
in ScHoot AND Society, February 2, 1946, has been 
named dean, Graduate School of Public Administra- 
tion, effective July 1. Dr. Mason is now in Moscow 
acting as chief economic adviser to Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall during the conference of foreign 
ministers. John H. Williams, whom he will succeed, 
will continue to serve as Nathaniel Ropes professor 
of political economy. John M. Gaus, professor of 
political science, the University of Wisconsin, has 
been appointed professor in government, effective 
next fall. William L. Prosser, Minneapolis attorney 
and former professor of law, University of Minne- 
sota, has been named professor of law, effective Feb- 
ruary, 1948. Julian 8. Schwinger has been promoted 
to a professorship of physics, effective July 1. Dr. 
Schwinger, who is 29 years old and one of the young- 
est full professors in Harvard history, is a recognized 
authority on nuclear physics. Amado Alonso, of 
Buenos Aires (Argentina), an authority on Spanish 
literature, has been appointed professor of Romance 
languages and literature. 


Rosert G. Srorgy, executive counsel to Justice 
Robert Jackson during the trials in Niirnberg, suc- 
ceeded Charles Shirley Potts, as dean, School of Law, 
Southern Methodist University (Dallas 5, Tex.), 
March 1. Dr. Potts has retired after 20 years of 
service. 


THe REVEREND FrEeD Garricus Ho.LLoway, presi- 
dent, Western Maryland College (Westminster), was 
elected dean, Drew Theological Seminary (Madison, 
N. J.), April 7, sueceeding the Reverend Lynn Harold 
Hough who will retire at the end of the present aca- 
demic year. 


NATHANIEL Cooper KENDRICK, of the department 
of history, Bowdoin College (Brunswick, Maine), has 
been appointed dean of the college to succeed Paul 
Nixon. Dr. Nixon, now on sabbatical leave, will de- 
vote full time to teaching as Winkley professor of 
Latin language and literature, starting next fall. 


James T. Heyt, assistant in the department of bac- 
teriology and immunology, Harvard Medical School, 
has been appointed medical director, Phillips Exeter 
Academy (Exeter, N. H.), effective in September. 


Dr. Heyl, with the assistance of a staff of seven, will 
have charge of the health program. 


Frank L. Fuuuer, former director, University of 
Minnesota’s surplus-property administration, was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the university’s newly estab- 
lished Rosemount Research Center, April 11. Stan- 
ley J. Wenberg, former supervisor of admissions has 
been named director of the bureau of veterans’ affairs, 
succeeding William C. Rindsland, who resigned to 
take a post with the Minnesota and Ontario Paper 
Company, International Falls (Minn.). 


Howarp Dwicut WILLIAMS, since 1934 instructor 
in history, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), has 
been appointed university archivist, a post recently 
created “to assure the preservation of important uni- 
versity records and documents in usable form.” 


THE REVEREND JOHN MAXWELL ADAMS, director of 
the department of university work, Board of Chris- 
tian Education of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A., has been appointed chaplain and asso- 
ciate professor of religion, Macalester College (St. 
Paul, Minn.). Dr. Adams will also give courses on 
student work at McCormick Theological Seminary 
and the Presbyterian College of Christian Education, 
both in Chicago. 


Virgit Emery Hiatt, professor of Latin, College 
of Wooster (Ohio), has been appointed head of the 
department of classical languages and archaeology, 
Butler University (Indianapolis), to succeed Henry 
Mills Gelston, who will retire in September after 37 
years of service. 


E. S. Haser, head of the vegetable-crops subsection, 
department of horticulture, Iowa State College 
(Ames), will succeed B. S. Pickett as head of the 
department, July 1, following the retirement of the 
latter after 24 yeas of service. 


THE following appointments to the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee were announced, April 6: James 
Miller Benson and Albert Sevier Sabin (physics), 
Edwin G. Flittie (sociology), Henry Leslie Gara- 
bedian (mathematics), T. William Goodman (polit- 
ical science), John W. Holding (chemistry), Edwin 
Court Huster (marketing), Robert Earl Ogle (horti- 
culture), and Horace Holland Willis (business educa- 
tion). Grace B. Adams, instructor in chemistry, and 
B. H. Creamer, instructor in sociology, have resigned. 


ACCORDING to an announcement sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society, April 14, the following promotions at Mari- 
etta (Ohio) College will become effective, September 
1: Donald D. Drumm, assistant professor of physical 
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education and head of the department, to a full pro- 
fessorship; and to assistant professorships, H. L. 
Adams and J. J. Evans (mathematics), E. E. Bender 
(physies), H. L. Dean (English), David Henderson 
(sociology), Rosa S. Low (modern languages), P. J. 
Seyler (biology), and S. G. P. Small (classies and 
ancient history). 


THE following appointments for the coming aca- 
demic year have been announced by Pomona College 
(Claremont, Calif.) : Chu You-kuang, curator of the 
educational archives, National Teachers College (Hu- 
nan, Chin), visiting professor of Chinese culture; 
"rwin A. Berg, of the university of Illinois, associate 
professor of psychology, to replace Robert P. Hinshaw 
who will enter a medical school; Elmer B. Tolsted, 
Jr., of Brown University, assistant professor of 
mathematics; William J. Newman, instructor, Prinee- 
ton University, instructor in history; and Louis B. 
Perry, instructor in economics. 


Frank L. Ows ey, professor of history, Vanderbilt 
University (Nashville, Tenn.), has been appointed to 
a visiting professorship in the University of Maryland 
for the summer session; in the American-civilization 
program, Russell B. Nye, professor of literature and 
fine arts, Michigan State College (East Lansing), and 
Raymond Hoekstra, assistant professor of philosophy, 
Wayne University (Detroit), will also serve during 
the summer. 


Harry H. Haw ey, associate professor of civil 
engineering, the Ohio State University, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of civil engineering, Union 
College (Schenectady, N. Y.), effective in September. 


CLARENCE W. Wricut, formerly professor of biol- 
ogy and chairman of the division of natural sciences, 
Livingstone College (Salisbury, N. C.), was appointed 
assistant professor in the department of anatomy, 
Meharry Medical College (Nashville 8), July 1, 1946, 
according to a report sent to ScHOoL AND SocIETY 
under date of April 14. Professor Wright’s new 
book, “The Negro in Science,” is to be published in 
the near future. 


Mitton §S. EIsENHOWER, president, Kansas State 
College of Agriculture and Applied Science (Man- 
hattan), has been elected to membership on the Ex- 
ecutive Council of UNESCO to sueceed Archibald 
MacLeish, May 1. Mr. MacLeish has resigned to 
devote his entire time to writing. 


THe Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
elected the following officers at the final session of 
its annual convention, April 6: Walter E. Leidner, 
head of the commercial department, Roxbury Me- 
morial High School (boys), Boston, president, to sue- 
ceed E. 8. Donoho, president, Strayer-Bryant and 
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Stratton College (Baltimore), who was named a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors, and Catherine B. 
Dwyer, supervisor of business subjects, vocational- 
high-school division of the publie schools of New 
York City, vice-president. Additional appointments 
to the Board of Directors include Helen Reynolds, 
associate professor of education, New York Univer- 
sity, to represent collegiate institutions with business- 
training departments; and Clark F. Murdough, presi- 
dent, Edgewood School (Providence, R. I.), to repre- 
sent private business schools. 


Grorce F. Bupp has been appointed director of 
teacher education and certification, Washington State 
Department of Public Instruction, Olympia. 


THomAs O. BetLwoop, president, Arizona State 
College (Flagstaff), will resign on July 1. 


R. Harman ASHLEY, George F’. Baker professor of 
chemistry and for the past 18 years head of the depart- 
ment, St. Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y.), has 
retired. 


THE following members of the staff of Indiana 
University will resign at the close of the current 
semester: Claude D. Baldwin, of the department of 
economics, to enter private business; Richard G. Lil- 
lard, of the department of English, to accept a post 
in the University of California; and Russell L. Jones, 
assistant professor of anatomy, to enter the univer- 
sity’s School of Medicine in Indianapolis. 


Fay-Cooprer Coue, professor of anthropology and 
chairman of the department, the University of Chi- 
cago, retired to emeritus status, March 22, after 24 
years of service, 20 of which were spent in the chair- 
manship. 


Curtis E. WARREN, whose election to the superin- 
tendency of schools, San Francisco, was reported in 
ScHoot anD Society, November 20, 1943, was dis- 
missed by the city’s Board of Education, February 12, 
because of “inadequate administration and so-called 
Progressive education.” 


Recent Deaths 


HERBERT SPENCER JENNINGS, professor emeritus of 
zoology, the Johns Hopkins University, died, Apri! 
14, at the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. Jennings 
had served as assistant professor of botany and horti- 
culture (1888-89), Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas; assistant zoologist (1892-95), Univer- 
sity of Michigan and Harvard University; professor 
of botany (1897-98), Montana State College; in- 
structor in zoology (1898-99), Dartmouth College; 
instructor in zoology (1899-1901) and assistant pro- 
fessor (1901-03), University of Michigan; assistant 
professor of zoology (1903-06), University of Penn- 
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sylvania; and at the Johns Hopkins University as 
associate professor of physiological zoology (1906— 
07), professor of experimental zoology (1907-10), 
and Henry Walters professor of zoology and director 
of the laboratory (1910-38). He had also served the 
University of California (Los Angeles) as research 
associate from 1939 until illness forced his retire- 
ment a year ago. 


Jackson Davis, vice-president and director, Gen- 
eral Edueation Board of New York, succumbed to a 
heart ailment, April 15, at the age of sixty-four years. 
Dr. Davis, who was widely known for his work in 
Southern education, interracial problems, and educa- 
tion in Afriea, had served as principal of a school 
(1902-03), Williamsburg (Va.); assistant secretary 
(1903-04), Roanoke (Va.) YMCA; principal (1904- 
05), Marion (Va.); superintendent of schools (1905- 
09), Henrico County (Va.); member of the board of 
examiners and inspectors (1909-10) and state agent 
for Negro rural schools (1910-15), Virginia State 
Department of Publie Instruction; and general field 
agent (1915-29), assistant director (1929-33), asso- 
ciate director for Southern education (1933-46), and 
director (since 1946), General Education Board. 


CiirFoRD G. DUNNELLS, professor emeritus of civil 
engineering, Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pitts- 
burgh), died, April 15, at the age of seventy-two 
years. Mr. Dunnells had served the institute from 
1910 until his retirement in 1943. 


THE REVEREND Bruce WALLACE BROTHERSTON, 
Fletcher professor emeritus of philosophy, Tufts 
College (Medford, Mass.), died, April 17, at the age 
of sixty-nine years. Dr. Brotherston had served as 
a teaching fellow (1906-07), Andover Theological 
Seminary; professor of philosophy (1923-30), St. 
Lawrence University; and Fletcher professor of phi- 
losophy (1930-44), Tufts College. He had also held 
pastorates in the Congregational Church in North 
Conway and Intervale (N. H.) and in Gilbertville 
(Mass.) for twelve years. 


Grorce Tabor Hunt, head of the department of 
history, Cleveland College, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, died, April 18, at the age of forty-eight years. 
Dr. Hunt had served as principal (1922-23), Stella 
(Neb.) High School; principal of the high school 
(1923-28) and superintendent of schools (1928-31), 
Weeping Water (Neb.); assistant professor of his- 
tory (1935-38), the University of Wisconsin; and 
assistant professor of history and acting head of the 
department (1938-39) and head (since 1939), Cleve- 
land College. 


THEOPHILUS NELSON, former headmaster of the 
department of mathematics, St. Paul’s School (Con- 
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cord, N. H.), died, April 18, at the age of seventy- 
six years. Mr. Nelson began his teaching at the school 
in 1892 and had served as head of the department 
(1901-41). 


M. Louise THomas, founder (1907) and principal 
until 1929, Lenox Hall (Saint Louis), died, April 
19, at the age of eighty-five years. 


Coming Events 


THE 30th annual meeting of the American Council 
on Education will be held at the Hotel Mayflower, 
Atlantie City, May 2-3. The sessions will be open 
to the public. It is unfortunate that the announce- 
ment reached the offices of ScHooL AND Society too 
late for publication of the interesting program 
planned for the meetings. 


THE annual Spring Conference on Education and 
the Exceptional Child will be held at the Woods 
School (Langhorne, Pa.), May 6. Both the morning 
and afternoon sessions will center on the topic, 
“Toward an Educational Philosophy for Exceptional 
Children,” with George S. Stevenson, medical di- 
rector, National Committee for Mental Hygiene, New 
York City, chairman in the morning, and Frederick 
L. Redefer, former president, Progressive Education 
Association, chairman in the afternoon. 


Tue American Association for Adult Education 
will hold its 22nd annual meeting in the U. S. Thayer 
Hotel, West Point (N. Y.), May 12-15. The meeting, 
which will celebrate the association’s 21st anniversary, 
“promises to be one of the most important in the 
organization’s history.” It is also the first meeting 
since the war, with Eleanor Coit, executive secretary, 
American Labor Education Service, chairman of a 
special committee on arrangements. 


THE 30th annual convention of the American Col- 
lege Publie Relations Association will be held in Saint 
Louis, May 14-17. William A. Durbin, director of 
public relations, Saint Louis University, host insti- 
tution, reports that a record attendance of more than 
300 delegates is anticipated. 


Epwin B. Stevens, professor of higher education 
and guidance, University of Washington (Seattle 5), 
sent to ScHooL AND Society under date of April 9 
an announcement of a Pacifie Northwest Summer 
Conference on Higher Education to be held at the 
university, June 17-20. The programs will embrace 
discussions of personnel problems, support and the 
recommendation of the surveys, general education 
and problems of articulation, and professional and 
semiprofessional education. The testing and guidance 
laboratory will hold open house. For further infor- 
mation write to Dr. Stevens at the university. 
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THE first National Conference on Counseling and 
Guidance to be conducted by the National YMCA 
Committee on Placement and Guidance will be held 
at George Williams College Camp on Lake Geneva 
(Wis.), June 23-26. For further details write to the 
conference secretary, Robert R. Corley, 304 Wood 
Street, Pittsburgh. 

Honors and Awards 

Water 8. Hunter, chairman of the department 
of psychology, Brown University, was recently elected 
a foreign member of the Société Francaise de Psy- 
chologie, according to a message received by Dr. 
Hunter, April 14, from R. Bayer, secretary of the 
Société. 

GerorGE B. Barsour, dean, College of Liberal Arts, 
University of Cincinnati, has been elected a corre- 
sponding member of the Royal Geographic Society of 
Belgium, as a result of his “distinguished contribu- 
tions” to the field of geomorphology, according to an 
announcement by Louis de Casembroot, secretary gen- 
eral of the society. 

Wo.rGaNnGc Kounuer, professor of psychology, 
Swarthmore (Pa.) College, and for the present aca- 
demic year visiting professor of philosophy, Prince- 
ton University, was awarded the Howard Crosby 
Warren Medal at a dinner meeting of the Society of 
Experimental Psychologists given at the university, 
April 9. The medal is awarded periodically to the 
scientist who has done “the most outstanding work 
in experimental psychology in recent years.” 


Frep E. Ayer, dean emeritus, College of Engineer- 


ing, University of Akron (Ohio), was honored, April _ 


14, by the second annual “Ayer Banquet.” Dean Ayer 
was retired in 1946 from the deanship which he had 
held since the inception of the college in 1914, but 
continued his teaching during the present academic 


year. He will leave the teaching profession in June. 


Other Items 
Drew University (Madison, N. J.) announces a 
new curriculum of integrated studies leading to the 


Shorter Papers. 
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A.B. degree for the class entering as freshmen next 
September. The courses, to be known as the Brothers 
College liberal citizenship program, is designed “to 
give its graduates the basis for competent citizenship 
in their own age, understanding of the world in which 
they live and of the process that made them what they 
are, and the ability to take an intelligent, effective part 
in adult life.” 


THE title of the art department, Illinois Wesleyan 
University (Bloomington), has been changed to the 
Illinois Wesleyan School of Art, according to an an- 
nouncement sent to SCHOOL AND Society, by Merrill 
J. Holmes, president of the university, under date of 
April 2. 

J. Roscoz MiLuEr, dean, Medical School, North- 
western University, announced in late March that the 
school has been affiliated with the Children’s Memorial 
Hospital, 707 West Fullerton Avenue, Evanston (IIl.). 
Mabel W. Binner, administrator of the hospital, and 
the staff will co-operate with the faculty of the school 
in research and teaching related to pediatrics. 


Eu Instituto de Estudios de Psicologia Social y 
Opinién Publica, Mexico City, has announced the 
forthcoming publication in Spanish of “Opinién 
Publica, Cultura, y Propaganda” by Alfred McClung 
Lee, chairman of the department of sociology and 
anthropology, Wayne University (Detroit). The vol- 
ume is one of a series on problems and results of 
investigations in public opinion under the editorship 
of Laszlo Radvanyi, director of the institute. 


Joun E. Duaan, president, Department of Secon- 
dary Teachers, NEA, has announced that the depart- 
ment will present audio-visual awards at the close of 
the academic year 1947-48 to schools and colleges 
“doing outstanding work in audio-visual education.” 
To qualify, schools and colleges “must have a major- 
ity of teachers at all grade levels making curricular 
use of audio-visual materials of various types.” The 
project is under the supervision of William Lewin, 
Weequahie High School, Newark (N. J.), from whom 
application forms may be obtained. 





THE FASCISTS CAN TEACH US A THING 
OR TWO 


CrAWLinG up the Italian boot on a warm spring 
day in May, 1945, on the heels of the American Fifth 
Army, one observed coming into view the little town 
of Sabaudia This Italian village on the shores of 
the Mediterranean Sea had largely escaped the ravages 
of war, since it lay several miles off the main route 


of the army’s advance. It was unlike most towns in 


southern Italy which one had seen. Its new buildings, 


spacious parks, and wide streets, now cluttered with 
the dirt and debris of war, were evidence that this 
must have been one of the new cities built by Musso- 
lini out of the dank swamps of the Pontine Marshes. 
Near the piazza of the village (there is always a piazza 
in every Italian town) was a large modern building 
on which was inscribed the words “Scuola Secondaria.” 
From all outward appearances it might have been a 
modern high school in a prosperous small eity in 
America. Nor did its interior, with its well-lighted 
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classrooms, its fine library, and its spacious gymna- 
sium, differ from many of our good school buildings. 
But there was one exception! On the second floor 
at the end of the corridor was a jail cell—complete 
with iron door, iron-bound windows, and an iron eot. 
“This,” said a little Italian who had followed us into 
the building, “is the place where boys of the school 
who do not conform to the rules are disciplined.” 

To those of us living in a democracy and to those 
of us preparing youth for a demoeratic society, this 
kind of edueational practice would seem preposterous. 
But for the kind of world for which the Fascists 
wished to prepare Italian youth it was an effective 
part of the educational program. For the Fascists 
adopted no half-way, half-hearted measures in edueat- 
ing Italian boys and girls for a corporate state. In 
every respect, the Fascist educational philosophy pre- 
sumed to prepare Italian youth for a kind of society 
in which strict adherence to orders was paramount. 
Discipline was necessary in their kind of society, a 
society in which willingness to obey commands and 
to wage aggressive war, if necessary, was an obliga- 
tion on the part of all. 

How much more effective the preparation of Ameri- 
can youth might be for a demoeratie life if our educa- 
tional system were as democratic as the Fascist system 
was Fascistic. One does not need to embrace the 
Fascist philosophy to admit the cogeney of its educa- 
tional system. Its aims and purposes, of course, 
differed from those which we profess. But we must 
confess that the leaders of the Fascist Party took a 
poorly organized, freedom-loving, rather irresponsible 
people and largely through the educational system 
changed their characteristics in a short space of 
twenty-five years. It was possible for them to do this 
only because every phase of the educational program 
was directed toward the development of the Fascist 
ideal. 

The school system itself was organized on Fascist 
principles. Subject only to the will of “il Duce,” the 
Minister of Education had complete authority over 
the school system. Through the “Provveditore agli 
studi” (provincial school superintendents) he had 
full control of all elementary and secondary schools. 
Even the church schools, of which there were many, 
had to conform to the curriculum and practices ap- 
proved for state schools. Through the appointment 
of “presidi” of colleges and rectors of the universi- 
ties, all institutions of higher learning were in his 
power. Thus there was established an educational 
hierarchy which paralleled closely the political hier- 
archy indigenous to the Fascist state. Local autonomy 
of the schools was nonexistent. All the activities of 
the school came by directive from the central govern- 
ment through a line organization of officers to the 
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classroom teacher. Here was a system, truly state- 
supported and state-controlled, effectively educating 
youth for the kind of society which submerged indi- 
vidualism and demanded complete submission to state 
authority and control. This was the kind of system 
that was needed in a Fascist state. But it is not the 
kind that will prepare boys and girls for a democratic 
society. 

From the primary grades through the senior high 
school, learning materials were woven into the Fascist 
scheme for warping the minds of boys and girls in 
accord with its own aims and goals. In almost every 
field, materials emphasized the infallibility of “il 
Duee,” the glories of war, and the necessity for the 
Italian people to build once again a Roman Empire 
by aggressive action. Arithmetic problems concerned 
themselves with the number of troops or airplanes or 
bullets required in waging successful battle. History 
and geography texts indoctrinated youth with the 
ideals of Fascism and the justification of all Italian 
aggressive acts. The use of any but state-approved 
textbooks was forbidden in secondary schools, and 
texts were prepared and sold by the state itself to all 
elementary schools in the eountry. Who can deny 
that control of learning materials is not necessary in 
a state in which freedom of thought is a challenge to 
the very existence of the government in power? But 
who ean deny, too, that in a demoeratie society such 
free thinking can be developed only when children 
have the right to hear all sides of controversial issues ? 

Not only were learning materials directed toward 
the ultimate aims, but the learning activities as well. 
For the most part, such activities followed the tradi- 
tional classroom procedures which had been in ex- 
istence in Italian schools for many years. The pro- 
gram of the school was imposed upon children by 
their teachers—those in authority. No child had the 
right to question either the motive or the purpose. 
Every child was prepared in exactly the same way as 
every other child. If he could not meet the standards 
of the predetermined curriculum, he was given no 
opportunity to develop what powers he had. In a 
Fascist society in which only a few lead and many 
follow, such a system provided only for the prepara- 
tion of those who are to be “at the top.” But in a 
democratie society, whose very existence depends on 
co-operative living of the whole group, such a prac- 
tice could not be condoned. 

The followers of Mussolini knew the potentiality of 
learning through activity. Hence, there was incor- 
porated in the regular school program all kinds of 
activities which we have in this country left largely 
to nonschool agencies, such as the Boy Scouts, Camp- 
fire Girls, and others. No one ean deny the effective 
work which these organizations have done in this 
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country. But neither can one deny that there are 
millions of children who have not come under their 
influence. Much of the emphasis, in the Fascist plan, 
was placed on the physical-education program which, 
in fact, became a program for military training for 
both boys and girls. Strangely enough, this was the 
only part of the school program not under the eom- 
plete direction of the Minister of Edueation. In this 
respect, his responsibility was shared with the Minister 
of War. To carry out these activities, youth organi- 
zations, the GIL and the Balilla, were groups which 
attracted to them almost all of Italian youth of both 
elementary, and secondary-school age. Children in 
these organizations were uniformed in the same garb 
as adult Fascists. During the school day, after school 
hours, and during the summer months, athletie con- 
tests, hikes, camping trips, and the like were made 
available to large numbers of children. For indoc- 
trinating Italian youth with Fascist ideals, perhaps 
no other part of the school program was more profit- 
able. That we in America have not used the interests 
of children in planning the kinds of activities in which 
they engage cannot be denied. What better vehicle 
could be used in the teaching of co-operative living 
for a democratic society! 

If one were to evaluate then the Fascist system of 
education, one would need to confess that its goals 
and purposes were clearly and concisely defined and 
that their organization, methods of instruction, learn- 
ing materials, and learning activities were all directed 
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to the fulfillment of those aims. The faet that we 
would not accept their educational aims does not imply 
that we cannot learn from their experience more effec. 
tive ways of implementing the goals which we wish to 
serve. 

We can learn, I believe, much from the edueationa| 
system which the Fascists developed over a period of 
a quarter of a century. For in all parts of the school 
program they were consistent in directing every actiy- 
ity toward the fulfillment of Fascist aims and ideals, 
Should we direet all our energies, too, in a democratic 
society toward the fulfillment of the democratic ideal, 
one could hardly predict the far-reaching effects it 
might have. We ean do this by insisting upon a 
democratic rather than an autocratic type of school 
organization. We can do this by providing a demo- 
cratic environment in which pupils learn. We can do 
this by making certain that the democratic ideal per- 
meates all the learning activities and the learning 
materials which are used in our schools. 

The jail cell in the high school at Sabaudia was 
symbolic of the kind of education which was needed 
to make Fascists. Only an education which stresses 
co-operative action in school administration and 
among teachers and pupils in every way will prepare 
youth to live in a demoeratie society. The Fascists 
ean really “teach us a thing or two.” 

Wuuis BK. Pratr 

HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 





BALANCE SCHOOL NEWS: A COMMENT 

As a former secondary-school journalism adviser, 
I noted with interest Joseph C. Carter’s study of 
seventy-four prize-winning high-school newspapers 
(ScHoot anp Society, Feb. 15, 1947). 

Mr. Carter is worried because “one sees cocurricu- 
lar news per paper appearing with seven times the 
frequency of news of the more formal side of sec- 
ondary education.” And he concludes with the feeling 
that “curricular” news should “get at least equal cov- 
erage in the number and variety of stories published, 
if not an overbalance in its favor.” 

I do not dare suggest that, because Mr. Carter hap- 
pens at present to be a member of the Temple Depart- 
ment of Journalism, he has never worked with a 
high-school paper. But I do think he is losing track 
of the fact that these papers are put out by the stu- 
dents, mainly for the students, and that it is an axiom 
of journalism that newspapers will print, more or 
less, what their readers want. I can see no value 
whatever in a paper which is compelled to reflect “the 
actual balance of interest and stress on the part of 


educational authorities and program planners.” The 
important thing for the paper to do, as Mr. Carter 
rightly suggests earlier in his report, is to reflect the 
actual balance of interest and stress on the part of 
the students who write it and who read it. 

Let us imagine for a moment that a certain high- 
school newspaper agrees to place equal stress on cur- 
ricular and extracurricular affairs. Its two lead 
stories one October Saturday might be headed: 
“Bearcat Eleven Opens Season” and, balancing it, 
“Senior English Classes Study ‘Hamlet.’” Farther 
down on the page, in slightly less challenging head- 
lines: “Student Council Elects Officers” and “Miss 
White Offers Drawing Course.” Clearly in the stu- 
dent’s mind there is no question of the relative news- 
worthiness of each pair of items. 

Mr. Carter’s study showed that fully 23 per cent 
of all news was devoted to either administration or 
curriculum. Much of the “administrative” news is 
likely to be semicurricular, and to include important 
developments in that field. Remembering the author’s 
injunction early in his study against printing news 
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already known to the students, I am really quite sur- 
prised to find the percentage of curricular news 
printed as large as it is. 

My most important disagreement with Mr. Carter’s 
principles is in the implied role of the faculty adviser 
or other controlling power. I agree with him that the 
adviser should see that sound journalistic practices, 
such as a news-beat system and a “future” book, are 
introduced, and that student editors learn to write 
in acceptable newspaper language. I feel also that 
the adviser must, though speaking softly, carry the 
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big stick of censorship in case of need. But he spoils 
the whole show if he tries to set an arbitrary stand- 
ard of news values or if he tries for one moment to 
make the students’ newspaper into an organ reflecting 
either administration views or administration em- 
phases. It is up to the student editors to find and 
thus appreciate their own values. Any other policy 
of spoon-feeding or intensive “guidance” destroys the 
main purpose of such an activity as a high-school 


newspaper. Epwarp T. HA 


New HaAvEN, Conn. 





Educational Literature Review... 





EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 





If we are to be able to deal with our educational prob- 
lems in a clear and intelligent manner, we must know 
something about how these problems have arisen; we 
must see the various ways in which the great past has 
been effective in producing the present. We must get a 
long view of the general course of the world’s experi- 
ence.—Joseph K. Hart, ‘‘Democracy in Education.’’ 
There is no subject more rich in everything pertaining 
to educational theory and practice than the history of 
education; and no subject that more clearly shows the 
student ... that education . . . is a social force which 
must be reckoned with in every progressive state—Paul 
H. Hanus, ‘‘ Adventuring in Education.’ 


AuL of the preceding articles in the series, “Educa- 
tional Literature Review,” have started with several 
paragraphs of background discussion on the topic 
under review. It is tempting to continue the custom 
and to analyze educational history both as a subject 
for scholarly study and as a subject for the educa- 
tion of teachers. The fact that an inordinate number 
of bocks have to be examined within the limits of half 
a dozen pages makes it imperative for the writer to 
tackle the books ab initio. Perhaps the oceasion will 
present itself before long for the preparation of a 
special article on the material regretfully omitted. 

With the publication in 1942 of the revised edition 
of “The Foundations of Modern Education” by Elmer 
H. Wilds, the American publishers seem to have im- 
posed a war-inspired moratorium upon textbooks in 
educational history. The first year after the declara- 
tion of peace, however, marked a bumper crop: one 
revision and two brand-new texts. During the cur- 
rent year two volumes have already appeared and a 
third, “A History of Western Education,” by Harry 
G. Good, professor of education at the Ohio State 
University, has been promised by Macmillan for May 
publication. 








By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 





“History of Education,” first published in 1915 by 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. MeCormick, rector of 
the Catholie University of America, has been revised 
and expanded by the Rev. Frank P. Cassidy, associate 
professor of education at the Graduate School of the 
university. The organization and the content, except 
for the addition of cultural material, are traditional. 
A little over a hundred pages, about a sixth of the 
book, dispose of the 19th and 20th centuries. The see- 
tions on American education and on Catholic educa- 
tion in America are rather weak. (There is a full 
chapter on Thomas E. Shields, but no mention of 
Archbishop Hughes, Bishop Spalding, or Mother 
Seton.) The volume is intended for Catholic classes, 
but it may also be used as supplementary reading in 
non-Catholic institutions, because of the encyclopedic 
thoroughness with which some topics are treated. 
Bibliographical references are abundant, and in sev- 
eral languages, although the German titles are fre- 
quently out of date and badly in need of proof-read- 
ing. The index is serviceable, even if not entirely 
complete. 

In “A History of Education,” by James Mulhern, 
associate professor of education at the University of 
Pennsylvania, “the emphasis is placed on social 
thought, social institutions and their evolution as con- 
ditioning educational thought, educational practice, 
and educational change” (p. iii). Written for under- 
graduates, it contains detailed information, especially 
on primitive and Oriental education (which take up as 
much as a sixth of the volume’s space), not usually 
found in other textbooks. The material on society 
and education under dictatorship is far superior to 
the rest of the volume, which suffers from confusing 
organization, profusion of dates, and nonidentifica- 
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tion of individuals mentioned for the first time. 
There are some minor faults, such as mistranslations 
(pp. 433, 572) and questionable selections of sources. 
The questions for discussion, the bibliographies, and 
the index compensate somewhat, however. 

If the Miilhern text is at times rough going for the 
undergraduate, then “Education: A History,” by A. 
Gordon Melvin of the College of the City of New 
York, is too elementary. Its style is very interesting 
throughout, it is exceptionally well illustrated, and it 
lays stress on personalities, but its content is fre- 
quently on the level of a high-school text. Professor 
Melvin is generous with information on ancient and 
modern China, but is skimpy with regard to other 
topics (e.g., medieval universities, national systems). 
Long quotations, many of which belong in an ap- 
pendix, give the text the flavor of a source book. 
There are, also, suggested activities (“Tell the love 
story of Abelard and Héloise,”’ p. 149), occasional 
fact-packed footnotes, bibliographies, and an index. 
The allotment of seven pages each to John Dewey and 
to C. Hanford Henderson represents, to this reviewer, 
a doubtful equalization. 

About the best all-around text published in a long 
time is “A Cultural History of Education,” by R. 
Freeman Butts, professor of education at Columbia’s 
Teachers College. Viewing education as “integrally 
related with the culture of each period” (p. 2), Pro- 
fessor Butts goes about “reassessing our educational 
traditions” in a consistently systematic fashion. He 
introduces significant data derived from political, eco- 
nomic, social, intellectual, and religious history as a 
backdrop for his analysis of educational development. 
The correlation between culture and education is not 
always visible or suecessful. Moreover, the historical 
information is sometimes quite elementary and too 
condensed. Nearly half of the book deals with the 
19th and 20th centuries, yet not much of prime im- 
portance seems to have been left out of the other sec- 
tions. The individual educators are given short shrift, 
fewer than five pages being devoted to Pestalozzi, 
Herbart, and Froebel combined. Professor Butts is 
objective in expressing judgment and is very careful 
with his facts. In trying to be thorough within lim- 
ited space he has the tendency of running amok, that 
is, stringing together long lists of names (pp. 326, 
466-469, 549-551, 610-616, ete.). Just one concrete 
instance; in the discussion of the United States, the 
author mentions every important contributor to Amer- 
ican culture, with the exception of Gypsy Rose Lee. 
The 50-page index is exceptionally valuable for refer- 
ence purposes, especially since Professor Butts has in- 
cluded the vital dates of all persons mentioned. The 
bibliography is up to date with 1946 titles and is 
almost entirely clear of slips. 
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Just off the press is “A History of the Problems of 
Edueation,” by John 8. Brubacher, professor of the 
history and philosophy of education at Yale Univer. 
sity. Departing from the customary presentation of 
a single chronological sequence, Dr. Brubacher has 
organized his volume into 19 chapters which contain 
chronological treatments of 17 persistent problems: 
aims, nationalism, economic influences, philosophy, 
psychology, methods, curriculum; elementary secon- 
dary, and higher education; and others. It is signifi- 
cant that nearly every text claims functional value, 
but that only Brubacher’s makes a serious effort to 
attain it. By furnishing a fairly complete report on 
past successes and failures in meeting ever-present 
pedagogical problems, the author is able to bring the 
practical-minded educator in direct contact with the 
roots of his contemporary difficulties. The scope of 
the text is substantially the same as in other books, 
with the notable exception of increased attention to 
the Catholic role in educational history. The style is 
textbookish and generally free from locutions such as 
the following: “They had a complaint against the 
naturalism of Dewey’s instrumentalism and experi- 
mentalism that carried against the naturalism of 
Hutchins as well” (p. 133). Better proofreading 
would have eliminated errors in proper names (pp. 
43, 298, 470, 647), in book titles (pp. 50, 369, 406), 
and in foreign words (pp. 80, 290, 391). The au- 
thor’s practice of relying at times on tertiary sources 
leads to the formulation of dubious facts. On the 
other hand, many of the illustrations are out of the 
ordinary, and the 20-page index and the 26-page 
bibliography are highly helpful. The latter is not a 
mere listing of titles, but a collection of critical notes, 
with only a few of which the reviewer feels inclined 
to disagree (pp. 643, 647). Brubacher’s book, in sum, 
is an ideal supplementary text for elementary classes 
and an eminently stimulating volume for students and 
practitioners with some knowledge of educational 
history. 

Good’s “A History of Western Education,” is, at 
present writing, in the page-proof stage, and will not 
be published, as already stated, until after the pub- 
lication of this article. 


The present book is an attempt to prepare a balanced 
account of the growth of schools and school systems and 
of the evolution of educationai thought and doctrine upon 
a background of the general history of society and civili- 
zation (p. Vv). 


The organization of the volume is orthodox, with the 
cultural and social history pruned down to a minimum. 
Major emphasis is laid on the Renaissance and par- 
ticularly on American educational development (over 
one third of the book). As aids to the student, Pro- 
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fessor Good provides chapter bibliographies, ques- 
tions, Monrovian postchapter summaries, and _illus- 
trations seldom seen in texts (e.g., John Dewey at 
the “mike”). Unfortunately, some minor slips have 
been allowed to creep in (pp. 13, 162, 336), and 
proper names are not always treated with respect; on 
the whole, however, the editing is better than that of 
Paul Monroe’s “Founding of the American Public 
School System,” the last text on educational history 
issued by the same firm. Some of the material should 
have been made more representative of the state of 
affairs existing at the date of publication. 

“The Roots of Our Learning,” at first sight, appears 
to be another book on educational history. Actually, 
however, it is a series of eleven loosely connected 
essays on aspects of ancient and medieval culture. 
The author, British-born Francis Neilson, is now an 
octogenarian and can look back upon a diversified 
career as playwright, novelist, actor, opera impresario, 
stage director, historian, and Member of Parliament. 
His style is frequently rambling, but readable and not 
without charm. Chapter VII, “The Roots of the Tree 
of Learning,” which treats the origin and development 
of the medieval university, holds some interest for the 
student, but it is based on secondary sources and adds 
nothing to existing knowledge. 

It is to the credit of Lewis J. Sherrill, dean and pro- 
fessor of religious education at Louisville Presbyterian 
Seminary, that he resisted the temptation to rehash 
and that he went to original sources, even if at times 
in translation, in preparing his latest book, “The Rise 
of Christian Education.” He presents his material 
“first as history standing in its own right, but also as 
a body of considerations which are relevant to any 
competent philosophy of Christian education in later 
times” (p. vii). Beginning with the Judaic educa- 
tional background, to which he devotes more than one 
fifth of the book’s space, Dean Sherrill paints the pic- 
ture of Christian educational development until 1400. 
In passing, it may be remarked that the two chapters 
on Jewish education, based as they are on a variety of 
Scriptural and Talmudic sources, constitute the best 
non-Jewish treatment of the subject since that of 
Fletcher Harper Swift, and in several respects is even 
superior to it. That the author makes no attempt to 
hide his partiality is evident from the following: 


The early conception of the church as a fellowship of 
believers, or the multitude of the faithful, or the society 
of Christions [sie], was virtually lost in the middle ages 
except as it was kept alive in the ‘‘heretical’ sects (p. 
214). 


Nor is Dr. Sherrill uncritical of his own persuasion. 


As for us Protestants, eager to correct the glaring de- 
fects of the Roman Chureh, and passionately resolved 
that its tyranny shall never settle down upon all mankind 
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again, we yet have left a large part of the educational 
field untilled. This much of our heritage we have abused, 
and we know it now (p. 305). 


Dr. Sherrill’ intends to write the rest of the story of 
Christian education, and it is to be hoped that his 
board of directors will soon grant him another sab- 
batical toward that end. 

As an example of what scholarly minded juniors 
and seniors can perform, Marygrove College, a Catho- 
lie college for girls, located in Detroit, presents “Royal 
Charter,” a reprint of the commencement number of 
the student publication. Here are 19 well-documented 
articles “on a few of the Church’s outstanding educa- 
tional movements and institutions, and on the Chris- 
tian leaders who typify the times in which they lived, 
thought, and worked” (p. 1). The contributions are 
arranged chronologically and include one essay which 
goes as far as the Summi Pontificatus of Pope Pius 
XII. The multilingual bibliography (pp. 66-72) is a 
source of valuable references, especially of the peri- 
odical type, on the history of Catholic education. 

The sole representative of Latin America in the 
current collection of books on educational history is 
Lorenzo Luzuriaga’s “Historia de la Educacién Pub- 
liea.” The Argentinian author begins with the Refor- 
mation, diseusses the rise of national education in 
Germany, France, England, Russia, Spain, and the 
United States, and closes with a paragraph on 
UNESCO. Dr. Luzuriaga promises a sequel on the 
educational history of Latin America. In spots, he 
offers ample detail, as, for instance, on “Horacio” 
Mann. (There is no mention of Mann’s influence on 
Sarmiento.) Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is hailed as “la institucién pedagégica mas importante 
de los Estados Unidos” (p. 213). Unlike the McCor- 
mick-Cassidy volume which extols el Caudillo Franco’s 
educational achievements in Spain, Luzuriaga’s does 
not even mention the Spanish Fuehrer’s name and dis- 
misses his work in one sentence: “Infortunadamente 
todos los progresos realizados en la educacién demo- 
eratica en los primeros decenios del siglo han sido 
suprimidos por el Gobierno actual” (p. 232). There 
is a three-page bibliography in Spanish, English, 
French, and German and an index. 

Another foreign work is Aaron Berman’s “Toledot 
Hahinuch,” a Hebrew text from Palestine which cov- 
ers general and Jewish educational history very 
briefly. Dr. Berman starts with the Greek period and 
concludes with the project method and intelligence 
testing. Attention is lavished on renowned educators: 
Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Dewey, 
Kerschensteiner, Montessori, and many others. The 
bibliography, in German, Hebrew, English, and Rus- 
sian, contains for the most part titles dealing with the 
ideas and practices of the great educational leaders. 
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In turning to the nontextbook and monographie 
literature, one cannot fail to be impressed by the 
disproportion between the number of doctoral disser- 
tations and the few studies produced by the devotees 
of Vart pour Vart. Since neither publishers nor aca- 
demic administrators encourage research in educa- 
tional history, it is very probable that the extension 
of the frontiers of this branch of learning will remain 
a monopoly in the hands of the Ph.D.’s-to-be. 

Substitute “were” for “as” in “The Roman Rhetori- 
cal Schools as a Preparation for the Courts under the 
Early Empire,” the Johns Hopkins dissertation of 
Brother E. Patrick Parks, F.S.C., and you have the 
author’s central contention. According to Brother 
Patrick, whose work was apparently under the direc- 
tion of professors Richard M. Haywood and David 
M. Robinson, the rhetorical school, “the final stage 
of Roman education” (p. 61), was not merely a liter- 
ary institution; its constant pedagogical use of con- 
troversiae and suasoriae (controversial and persuasive 
exercises) is proof that it provided “practical prepa- 
ration for judicial eloquence” (p. 113). The Latin- 
less reader will find the going rough in the spots where 
the quotations run to some length. 

“Master of Troyes” by Samuel M. Blumenfield, dean 
of the College, the College of Jewish Studies in Chi- 
cago, is a doctoral dissertation completed under 
Chaim Tchernowitz at the Jewish Institute of Re- 
ligion. This volume treats primarily general and 
Jewish education in 1lth-century France, and only too 
briefly the subject in the title, Rabbi “hlomoh Yitzhaki 
(1040-1105), better known as Rashi, the most popular 
Jewish commentator on the Bible, a man whose writ- 
ings have deeply influenced the content of elementary 
and adult Jewish education over the centuries. Of 
special value as source materials are the appended 
selections, in Hebrew and in English translation, from 
Rashi’s commentaries on the Bible and the Talmud. 

“The History of Jewish Education in Central 
Europe” is a well-documented, unsynthesized, rather 
condensed compilation of facts relating to Jewish 
education from the postreformation period until the 
issuance of the Edict of Toleration by Joseph II of 
Austria in 1782. The author of this University of 
London dissertation, Isidore Fishman, who has been 
active in Jewish educational work in London, adds 
some interesting material to the available knowledge 
of the subject, but misses the boat by not giving suffi- 
cient information and interpretation of the lives and 
influence of such educational leaders as Rabbi Judah 
Loew of Prague, Rabbi Jacob Emden, and Rabbi 

Jonathan Eibeschuetz. 

A more thoroughgoing piece of research is the 
Yiddish monograph, “Yidishe bildungspolitik in poiln 
fun 1806 bis 1866” (Jewish Educational Policies in 
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Poland from 1806 to 1866”) by Jacob Shatzky of the 
Yiddish Scientific Institute. The author makes use 
of sources in seven languages for his account of the 
attempts at Polonization and at Russification (after 
the abortive Polish Revolution of 1863) of Poland's 
Jewry. 

The first part of a projected three-volume work 
on the history of Jewish education since 1789 has 
been published by Zevi Scharfstein, professor of edu- 
cation at the Jewish Theological Seminary in New 
York and author of countless Hebrew textbooks. En- 
titled in Hebrew, “Toledot hahinuch b’Yisrael b’dorot 
haaharonim,” this pioneering effort represents a skill- 
ful blending of reminiscences and poems with infor- 
mation culled from the customary types of sources, 
the latter in eight languages. Professor Scharfstein 
describes the development of Jewish education in most 
European countries, save those around the Mediter- 
ranean and in England, to be treated along with the 
United States in the second volume, from the French 
Revolution down to World War I. He offers a sym- 
pathetic but not uncritical appraisal of the “Heder,” 
the old Jewish elementary school in Poland. His 
visual aids, with the exception of the maps, add a 
great deal toward grasping the spirit of Jewish educa- 
tion. This book, as well as its sequels, ought to be 
made available in English between two covers, since 
there is nothing at present which duplicates its con- 
tent. And when he prepares his book for the wider 
public, the author should improve his chapters on 
Holland and the Scandinavian countries. 

The history of the activity-school idea in Switzer- 
land is the theme of Karl Annen’s Ph.D. thesis at the 
University of Zurich, under Professor H. Stettbacher, 
“Die Entwicklung des Arbeitsschulgedankens in der 
Schweiz.” Stressing primarily the German-speaking 
cantons, Dr. Annen traces the activity school in theory 
and practice from Johann Georg Sulzer (1720-1779) 
through Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, and even the non- 
Swiss Froebel, to the present. The movement may be 
summarized in the words of a publication issued by 
a Landerziehungsheim, “Wohl fallt bei dieser Erzie- 
hungsmethode viel Biicherwissen weg, dafiir aber ge- 
winnt der Schiiler an selbststiindigem Denkenlernen” 
(quoted, p. 64). 

Traversing, in part, the same ground, is “Instituts- 
Erziehung,” a Geneva dissertation by Erich Tobler on 
“the history of practical education in German Switzer- 
land from the time of Pestalozzi until the end of the 
19th century” (sub-title). Actually, however, this 
volume, which is limited to private schools, begins 
with a brief survey of Pestalozzi’s predecessors. Dr. 
Tobler, son of the founder of a prominent private 
school, is favorably disposed toward this form of edu- 
cation, but is fair enough to examine it critically 
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(pp. 258-266). His bibliography, finally is more gen- 
erous than that of Dr. Annen. 

Perhaps the most authoritative of English writers 
on educational history is John W. Adamson, whose 
latest book is made up of ten essays, most of which 
are concerned with medieval education. - This reviewer 


' found chapters IV—VI the most interesting, possibly 


because they are not the most erudite. The title essay 
not only demonstrates with incontrovertible evidence 
what every beginning student of educational history 
knows, to wit, that Alfred the Great was a learned 
nan, but also proves that the illiteracy of the Anglo- 
Saxons has been exaggerated. In his closing essay, 
Dr. Adamson makes “A Plea for the Historical Study 
of English Edueation” by educators and historians. 
“Subjects of study and methods of teaching would 
then be open to a saner criticism than can be fur- 
nished a priors or by a mere ipse dixit” (p. 161). 

Examination of the Education Index and the Book 
Review Digest for the years 1944 to 1946 does not 
reveal a single review of twin-volumed “William 
Shakspeare’s Small Latine & Lesse Greeke,” by T. 
W. Baldwin, professor of English at the University 
of Illinois. This may possibly be ascribed to the fact 
that the reading of over 1,500 pages of sound scholar- 
ship, backed up by long Latin quotations, looked too 
forbidding to the reviewers. No pretense at a real 
review can be made in this limited space. Letting 
Professor Baldwin speak for himself, 


I have in the present work attempted to discover exactly 
the what, how, and why of the grammar school curricu- 
lum of Shakspeare’s day, and to evaluate as exactly the 
reflections of that curriculum in the work of Shakspeare, 
whether he came into contact with it directly in grammar 
school or only indirectly from his environment as it were. 
It may be possible some centuries hence to write a nice 
little book on Shakspeare’s education, but such a book 
would be mere worthless dabble now (I: pp. ix-x). 


It takes him 550 pages of description of the contem- 
porary educational picture before he gets around to 
Shakespeare’s edueation and to clarifying Ben Jon- 
son’s celebrated but oft-misquoted aphorism. Dr. 
Baldwin’s method is that of inferential, sometimes 
even conjectural, reasoning, and his consciousness of 
this fact (not to speak of his scholarly conscience) 
causes him to employ the qualifying “probably,” “most 
likely,” and similar expressions (I, pp. 557, 738; II, 
pp. 495, 496, 577, ete.). His caution is earried right 
into the conclusion: “I believe the accumulated evi- 
dence indieates that Shakspeare did have a complete 
srammar-school training” (II: p. 664). Professor 
Baldwin’s style may be characterized as prolix, repeti- 
tious (probably necessary in a work of this size), 
and witty (eg., I: p. 198). Now and then may be 
found easy Latin passages (I: pp. 211, 213) and 
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English source materials (I: pp. 395-8). There can 
be no doubt that Baldwin’s volumes are a distinctive 
contribution to research—indeed the adjective, “eru- 
dite,” to which the author objects, somewhat in the 
manner of the lady who doth protest too much, in- 
escapably comes to mind—but too much of a good 
thing is not good, and the tomes are likely to be 
unreadable because of sheer bulk. 

A century of Quebec’s educational development is 
briefly outlined in “Across the Years” by Walter P. 
Percival, deputy minister and director of Protestant 
education in the Province. This volume, written to 
celebrate the centenary of the Education Act of 
1846, is amateurish and superficial as a source of in- 
formation on history of education, but has some value 
and interest for comparative education. The photo- 
graphs are excellent and United States-ish, especially 
with regard to the emphasis on sports and to the gen- 
erous display of “cheese-cake” (feminine legs, or limbs 
for the super-sensitive). 

On a subject badly needing fresh data, there has 
just appeared George A. Pettitt’s “Primitive Educa- 
tion in North America,” a study analyzing the cultural 
settings of the important tribes north of Mexico’ to 
discover “familial and community activities which 
contribute to the conditioning of personalities and the 
integrating of individuals into the social pattern” 
(p. 4). Dr. Pettitt concludes inter alia, after a thor- 
ough analysis of the anthropological literature on the 
subject, that corporal punishment is rare among primi- 
tives; that the children are not particularly wild; that 
the learning process is basically motivated by ridicule, 
praise, and reward rather than by spontaneous imita- 
tion; and that economic activities form a significant 
part of the primitive curriculum without in the least 
being “slighted in favor of religious training” (p. 
161). There is criticism a-plenty of modern “civi- 
lized” education, an apparently exhaustive bibliogra- 
phy, and a useful index. 

Modestly claiming that her “American 
Edueation” is but a “little more than a skeletal out- 
line of a deeply rooted complex subject” (p. vi), 
Evelyn C. Adams, nonetheless, offers an interesting, 
if undocumented, survey of governmental attitudes 
and programs for the education of the Indian ever 
since the colonial period. Her book is fundamentally 
an indictment of the past and a source of hope for 
the future. The best chapters are those discussing the 
years since 1870. The five-page bibliography omits a 
few recent references. The index is accurate. 

For a thoroughly documented, liberally illustrated 


Indian 


1A study worthy of publication is ‘‘ Education among 
the Ancient Aztecs,’’ an unpublished Harvard Ed.D. 
thesis by Jesse J. Dossick. This was completed in 1941 


under Alfred M. Tozzer, Robert Ulich, and Henry W. 
Holmes. 
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study of three centuries of Indian education, the in- 
terested reader may take up “Franciscan Education 
and the Social Order in Spanish North America 
(1502-1821)” by Pius Joseph Barth, O.F.M. This a 
doctoral dissertation completed at the University of 
Chicago, apparently under Newton Edwards, and it 
provides needed information and understanding on a 
too often neglected chapter in American educational 
history. Based on manuscripts and archival materials 
in the libraries of Mexico and the United States, this 
book goes back to St. Francis of Assisi, covers the era 
of the conquistadores, and stops at the point where 
Spain’s colonial empire in North America ceased to 
be. The author ascribes “more than moderate success” 
to the friars, but is frequently critical (pp. 331-332, 
339). His 40-page bibliography in six languages 
leaves nothing to be desired. The illustrations are not 
always clear, however. 

“Source Material Relating to the Development of 
Edueation in Indiana,” by Velorus Martz and Henry 
Lester Smith, professor of education, and dean of the 
School of Education of Indiana University, respec- 
tively, is the first of a series of documentary collec- 
tions.2 Covering education in Indiana through the 
second decade of the nineteenth century, this pamphlet 
contains original sources on school lands, higher edu- 
cation, libraries, and other educational subjects. The 
excellent and careful introduction describes the basis 
for selecting the document and the difficulties involved. 

How the American Army officers enlightened their 
troops on the casus belli during the Revolution, the 
War of 1812, and the Civil War is briefly described, 
with appropriate documentation, in Philip S. Foner’s 
“Morale Education in the American Army.” The 
efforts were largely earnest, capable, and successful. 
“The only thing that the Confederate leaders did .. . 
was to stimulate the organization of religious revival 
meetings in the camps” (p. 58). 

Possibly because of the nature of its subject mat- 
ter, which lies in the field of the “dismal science,” 
John A. Musealus’s Ph.D. thesis, “The Use of Bank- 
ing Enterprises in the Financing of Public Edueation, 
1796-1866,” prepared at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania under Arthur J. Jones, is singularly uninspir- 
ing. It is a workmanlike job, unimaginative, full of 
footnotes, liberally endowed with bibliographical ref- 
erences, and bristling with tables (nine consecutive 
pages thereof, pp. 21-29). The author’s conclusion 
is that the use of various types of banking enterprises 
contributed materially “to the financial foundation 
of our State school systems” (p. 180). 

2 A more ambitious project is ‘‘A Documentary History 
of Education in the South,’’ directed by Edgar W. 
Knight, Kenan Professor of Education at the University 
of North Carolina. Begun in 1945, this study is scheduled 


for completion this year. Dr. Knight is interested in any 
leads that readers may have. 
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There is little doubt that Richard E. Thursfield, asso. 
ciate professor of education at Johns Hopkins, set 
about his task con amore, despite the inevitable eye. 
strain, writing “Henry Barnard’s American Journal 
of Education,” his Ph.D. dissertation at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. This is evident from 
the manner in which he writes about his subject, as 
well as from the fact that he has decided to write , 
definitive biography of his hero. Professor Thurs. 
field’s volume, sponsored by Erling M. Hunt, traces 
the history of Barnard’s unique periodical, its make- 
up, its value as a source on American and European 
education, and its influence. The historiography is 
painstaking; the claims and conclusions, modest and 
careful; and the documentary support, consisting of 
the 31 volumes of the Journal (1855-81) and consider- 
able manuscript material, impressive. There is a short 
bibliographical note, but the footnote references, which 
are recapitulated in the 29-page index, make a special 
bibliography unnecessary. 

Another Teachers College thesis, this one directed 
by George A. Kopp, explores such matters as syllogis- 
tic and forensic disputations, and the activities of 
literary and debating societies. Entitled, “Debating 
in the Colonial Chartered Colleges,” and written by 
David Potter of Rutgers University, this book covers 
the period from 1642 to 1900 and provides interesting 
specimens of the debates, the Latin ones thoughtfully 
followed by English translations. Among the momen- 
tous subjects under debate was the one on which the 
Harvard Phi Beta Kappans “squandered much of 
their talent”? (Dr. Potter’s unsympathetic phraseol- 
ogy) in 1812: “‘Whether the wearing of low bosoms 
in compliance with custom and fashion, be any in- 
peachment of a lady’s modesty’” (p. 83). 

Charles R. Nash’s “The History of Legislative and 
Administrative Changes Affecting the Philadelphia 
Public Schools (1869-1921), an Ed.D. thesis under 
Ralph D. Owen at Temple University, shows clearly 
how a modernized large-city school system was brought 
into life after a determined struggle by honest citizens 
against political corruption and interference. Dr. 
Nash rakes the dirt (chapter III) and is unsparing 
of quondam civic pride. By way of an aside, it is 
about time for James P. Wickersham’s “A History 
of Education in Pennsylvania” (anno 1886), the old 
standby on which Nash relies for the background of 
his problem, to be brought down to date or to be re- 
placed by a new state history. 

Henry Lester Smith and his associates at Indiana 
University, introduce two analyses of “One Hundred 
Fifty Years of Arithmetic Textbooks” and of “One 
Hundred Fifty Years of Grammar Textbooks.” Only 
the latter have changed radically in content. Illus- 
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trated, these two studies contain useful source mate- 
rial for the student of educational history. 

The eontent of “The Concept of Vocational Educa- 
tion in the Thinking of the General Educator, 1845 to 
1945,” by Arthur B. Mays, professor of industrial 
education at the University of Illinois, is clear from 
the title. Here are numerous lengthy quotations tied 
together into a coherent presentation. 

In commemoration of the passing of a century since 
the Mormon settlement of Salt Lake Valley, John C. 
Moffitt, superintendent of schools at Provo, Utah, has 
issued “The History of Public Education in Utah.” 
This is a dull affair, with many footnote citations and 
without a special bibliography. Dr. Moffitt has not 
taken advantage of such topics as the Deseret Alpha- 
bet and such personalities as Brigham Young to en- 
liven his story. 

Somewhat more interesting, but characterized by 
excessive state pride, is John C. Huden’s reprint of 
part of his Yale Ph.D. thesis, sponsored by Clyde M. 
Hill, “Development of State School Administration in 
Vermont.” Dr. Huden’s account is too sketchy for 
such a time span as 1777-1935, and it tends to become 
mechanically chronological (pp. 36-42). There is no 
summary and no conclusion, but considerable ap- 
pended matter, bibliographies, and an index. 

It is doubtful whether the lessons of Lewis P. 
Todd’s penetrating, excellently documented, Hunt- 
sponsored dissertation at Teachers College, “Wartime 
Relations of the Federal Government and the Public 
Schools, 1917-1918,” would have been followed in the 
recent conflict, had the volume been published in 1943. 
We learn from history that we usually don’t learn 
from history. Dr. Todd describes all phases of Fed- 
eral activities in the public elementary and secondary 
schools during World War I, sometimes with implicit 
criticism (chapter VIII) and sometimes with outright 
indignation (pp. 29-31, 64). Full advantage was 
taken by the author of the manuscripts in the National 
Archives. 

Readers and users of Porter Sargent’s “Handbook 
of Private Schools” are familiar by now with that ven- 
erable critie’s peeves at Harvard, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, and other educational institutions and per- 
sonalities. Mr. Sargent does not disappoint with 
his “Between Two Wars: The Failure of Education, 
1920-1940,” a reprint of many selections from his 
handbooks of those two deeades. His comment cuts 
across and through many fields other than education, 
such as anthropology, philosophy, and polities. The 
hook is by nature of its scope historical, but by virtue 
of its content of limited value to the historian. Re- 
printing the barbs of yesteryear might have had a 
raison d’étre if Mr. Sargent had reorganized his 
material along the style of F. L. Allen’s “Only Yes- 
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terday,” but then again the product would not have 
been Mr. Sargent. The index is helpful. 

Some three dozen recent books on educational his- 
tory have been reviewed in this article. More have 
already been discussed by the writer in his article on 
“College and University History,” ScHoot anp So- 
cieTy, December 28, 1946 (pp. 465-471), and still 
more will be included among nonhistorical topics 
in subsequent articles. It is difficult to generalize 
about them, since exceptions disprove whatever rule 
is formulated. This much may be said without fear 
of refutation: There is an undeniable tendency to 
broaden the concept of educational history, at least 
in the prefaces to the books on the subject, to coincide 
with that of social, cultural, and intellectual history. 
Such an attempt is praiseworthy in: itself, but it re- 
quires more research and integrative writing than has 
been hitherto done. There.are some additional com- 
ments in order, but the writer has already consumed 
too much space. 
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